








SHALL CATHOLIC ALSACE LEAVEN 
FRANCE? 


S readers in England know, if they read the French 
A Conservative - Catholic press—which is, for the 


greater part, naturally, more or less hostile to the 

Republic—the recently elected anti-clerical Government has 
said, with Shakespeare: ‘‘ Now will I raise the waters.” 

Waters the men of the present Government have raised ; 
which their royalist or their religious enemies hope may en- 
gulf them all. And the old vicious circle is whirling anew: 
anti-Christian, pro-Republican; anti-Republican, pro-Chris- 
tian. The wheel was set going at the Revolution. Bishops, 
better or worse, had had to be of the wodlesse; nearly all. 
Court clergy and court nobles were opposed to the new no- 
tions of a State with no privileged classes, in name. Theories 
of State-monopoly, State-control; theories not only of laiciz- 
ing society, educational, moral, religious, but of seeing, in 
the State, the incarnation of a Pontifex Maximus, denying 
rights of existence to schools, colleges, convents, charities, 
outside the State-machine,—of course, such theories clashed 
with the Christian idea of the responsibility of the individual 
soul; and good souls became bad “‘citoyens.’’ Rousseau, god 
of the day, had preached that of a surety the State had the 
right to prescribe even a religion for its citizens; however 
undesirable might be the exercising of that right. 

Yesterday, I was visiting again the chapel and the crypt 
of the martyrs in the old Carmelite church in Paris, now used 
for the /nstitut Catholigue or Catholic University. It is there 
where you see the skulls of the more than a hundred priests 
and the three bishops, pierced, shot, felled, as they stepped 
out—on September 2nd, 1792—into the garden of the con- 
vent, their prison; following on their condemnation by one 
of the murdering fanatics of the Absolute State, Maillard. 
To each ecclesiastic the revolution official put the question, 
would he take the oath to the State in religious matters, the 
oath condemned by the Pope, the sort of oath the Anglican 
state-bishops take, of spiritual submission to a lay Head. 
Each said, no; and so each Catholic martyr fell, under the 
Revolution. “Hic ceciderunt”—one reads the inscription 
to-day. 

The dispute between Church and World may never end. It 
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is not ended in France. And religious France used to feel 
little enthusiasm for this State, organized as a persecuting 
republic; which refuses my right to have a school for my 
child under monks or nuns, even after I have paid taxes for 
State schools, which I do not use. Still, no doubt, there had 
come, under this republic now half a century old, an acquies- 
cence in its existence, or a hopelessness in regard to its 
overthrow. And French Catholics in immense numbers are 
ready to-day to be republicans. 

And yet, French Catholics—for all their religious heroism, 
which puts them high among the Christians of the world— 
have been and are over-regardful of the Government, if only 
that Government represents “Ja France.”’ And they have 
not complained, as they should, about the injustice under 
which they have been living. They have preferred to per- 
suade themselves, following the wish of their good hearts, 
that the revolutionary leopard had changed his spots, and the 
doctrinaire Ethiopian his skin. 


What has happened? German-speaking Alsace has once 
more been joined to France. While it was away, France had 
passed her /ois ldigues, refusing the right to teach, to any of 
its citizens wearing the dress of monks or of nuns. “Liberté, 


liberté chérie"’; as la Marseillaise sings. “Liberté,” to the. 


revolution mind, means uniformity ; the longing for solidarity, 
the hatred of confusion; the love of order and method; all 
which, however, works out into the State-machine versus the 
soul. It was of old, Nero versus St. Paul; the Roman judge 
versus the subverter of the State who would not burn a pinch 
of incense before the State’s god, and then go and worship 
Christ according to his own conscience. And it is, now, 
bishops and priests in Russia, saying they follow a law that 
binds them to teach the Catholic religion to little children, 
against the law of the Soviet State. 

The French State majority, anti-clerical again, has, (in 
the name of that liberty-uniformity), a horror of ‘“ German” 
Alsace—these ‘Germans of Alsace”’ is a word of the other 
Catholic-Nationalist extreme, also—going on with irregular 
disorderly individual freedom; such as France had some- 


* Here is the first score of names of a couple of hundred town councils in 
Alsace protesting against France’s move against their individual liberty: 
Osthouse, Lutzelhouse, Hundsbach, Sausheim, Holtzwihr, Steinbourg, Etten- 
dorf, Huttenheim, Schaffhausen, Dueppigheim, Saint-Jean-Saverne, Bischwihr, 
Rimbachzell, Kirchheim, Hirtzbach, Fislis, Neuhaeusel, Raderen, Schnersheim, 
_ Trimbach, Huttendorf, etc. 
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thing of, before she perfected her post-1870 dois républi- 
caines. You must get out, you monkish teachers, from 
Alsace. You young Alsatians must be happy little French 
children; and Sisters and Brothers are not recognized as of 
public utility by Paris, the centre of light. And yet, the 
muns in their schools had kept the Alsatian women more 
French, in sympathy, than were their brothers in German bar- 
racks. So German newspapers complained. 

The Alsatians are outraged—Catholic, two-thirds; and 
Protestant, one-third. Like the Irish of all creeds, a hun- 
dred years ago, when their foreign rulers imposed secular 
“national” schools upon them, nearly all the Alsatians want 
religion as the basis of duty to God and man, to be taught and 
understood at school, to be acknowledged, honoured, praised, 
and practised afterwards. The Alsatian Volk is disturbed; 
and its leaders say they themselves are astonished. “It is 
an immense grief to us, and it is the cause of deepest in- 
dignation,” said Weydmann, when president of the Alsatian 
League, “to have to say that there are French laws specially 
directed against lives of virtue, of prayer, of devotion in 
helping the miseries of men. Our French hearts have been 
wounded. . . . But”’—and here is the point to note—* we 
are one with the Catholics in the interior of France” (!). 
“We must preserve intact our rights to be absolutely French, 
by all possible means in our power”’ (?). 

I put |! and? For these reasons. The “Catholics in the 
interior of France” have been living under these republi- 
can laws of intolerance, these tyrannical “lay” laws, for many, 
many years. And if indeed it is only now that these Catholics 
are dissatisfied, if indeed there was, under Clemenceau and 
Poincaré, a union sacrée; while all the time Jesuits were 
legally exiled and their property taken, while the Sacred 
Heart nuns saw their house and grounds seized and sold to 
provide the streets now built thereon; while Capuchins could 
witness the transformation of their chapel into a ca/é chan- 
tant; or while Marists or Eudistes lost their schools; while 
Seminaries were seized, and sometimes sold back to their 
owners; if all tat was well and was good, then why should 
defenders of present-day Alsace complain, if Alsace is to 
get such a union tacrée as that, if Alsace is to get the laws 
prevailing in France before these persecuting days of M. 
Herriot? 

No, it is this natural timidity, this fear of going against 
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“la France,” this habit of murmuring, in all piety and sub- 
missiveness, “un mauvais gouvernement est une terrible 
chose,” instead of combining to destroy it—it is this weak- 
ness which must make friends fear, and enemies scoff; for 
it bodes, possibly, supernatural victory as of yore, but also 
the abandonment of the world to the natural man. And if 
ever there were Catholics that should know that nature is not 
grace, they are the French. Every man in France ought to 
know pretty well, that the Cross is one doctrine, and the “Con- 
trat Social”’ is another; and that therefore it is unreasonable 
to hand over your country’s destinies to devotees of the latter, 
who can only bring her to ruin. 

What right had, or have, Catholics, as men, as defenders 
of justice, to pretend now-a-days that France, as embodied 
in the Government, has not been an abominable persecuting 
power, whether under Ferry, under Combes, under Clemen- 
ceau, or under Poincaré? What evidence was there that the 
persecuting revolution-uniformity spirit would live and let 
live? All the evidence was the other way, that it would do 
nothing of the sort. Why do we say so? Just because that 
spirit was moZ letting live. It sounds absurd to hear French 
Catholics to-day saying, how well things were before M. 
Herriot—simply because then French Poor Clares could creep 


back into France; as they did creep. And France’s present - 


Prime Minister is to send them off again. They are outlaws. 
They are, and were. If you praise /’union sacrée, and preach 
“your country right or wrong,” not protesting against abid- 
ing evil, you must take the consequences. But your enemies 
think you a feeble self-deceiving folk. For even bishops 
have been speaking, in France, as if they were satisfied— 
which their contemptuous enemies well know they were not— 
with France’s laws and doings, up to M. Herriot’s Govern- 
ment’s application of those laws. 

But to repeat, why then should defenders of Alsace com- 
plain; if it is to be made just like unto that satisfactory 
France of /’union sacrée; that France of plundering con- 
doned and expatriation unrepealed? 

The Bishop of Bayonne sends (September 15th) a letter 
to all his clergy, saying that for ten years the French had 
forgotten their old quarrels, had made a truce, and were 
being faithful to /’union sacrée. (As far as the Government 
with its stolen property is concerned, the whole thing was— 
if the allusion be not improper—like the peaceful tiger di- 
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gesting the lady). “ Now,” says the bishop, “ we are to have 
again those intolerant and execrable laws, making two classes 
of citizens, the oppressors and the oppressed.” These laws 
had never gone. They lived in themselves and in their 
effects. Where are the Chartreux? What is the state of the 
abandoned Grande Chartreuse, robbed by those “ dogs in the 
manger,” who found no use for it themselves, yet would not 
let its owners return to their home? Z ey could hardly praise 
the union sacrée! Nor could the Jesuits; prosecuted (in 
one case, were they not?) for living two or three of them to- 
gether, in the house of their own father; and now having to 
do their beneficent work in hateful hunted fashion, on the 
sly. Nor could the Ursuline nuns, dressed up, perforce,— 
as a condition of their being tolerated in their own France 
—in incongruous frills and furbelows; pining for the habit 
that typified their mutual support, and their individual devo- 
tion to what their defender, M. Henry Bordeaux, has styled 
“that hidden life, neglected to-day, and hustled aside; with- 
out which, all the same, nothing was ever done great, noble, 
generous, poetic, or of real use to mankind.” 

Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, priests, brothers, and nuns, 
using their liberty lawfully in consecrating it to God, had 
little reason under these “laws” to think they were in a 
heaven-on-earth. ‘“‘No wonder you hate to think,” writes 
Cardinal Touchet of Orleans to the Bishop of Séez, “that 
humble and holy women can be so ill-treated,” like the Poor 
Clares, lately told to go. But, your Eminence, this is no new 
phenomenon: many other good nuns had been told to go, 
and had been sent out; or had been taught to feel themselves 
slaves on sufferance, in your pre-war France; which France 
these nuns were very ready to serve, as part of their duty to 
God and men, but which in the eyes of God and of men, 
showed itself by maltreating them, neither generous, nor just, 
nor honest. A century of experience—half a century—should 
have shown, that to doubt the persistence of the anti-clerical 
spirit, in the inheritors of the revolution tradition of pedantry 
and persecution, is to fall into a pit prepared. Yet, on Sep- 
tember 15th, M. Plachez, (a deputy and also chairman of a 
County Council), said, at his council’s meeting at Angers, 
that they had hoped (! ) that laws had been let lapse that per- 
secuted “a set of good French folk, guilty of nothing but of 
wanting to live and pray according to their conscience. And 
after they had come back, too, from exile to defend France.” 
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He added, that more impossible than anything else, would be 
the breaking of the promise of religious freedom to Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

But, says the Freeiason Grand Orient meeting, ‘hat same 
day: “Generous democrats, faithful to the ideals that are 
democratic, anti-religious (laique), and socialistic, will see 
to it that French laws are strictly put into force in Alsace- 
Lorraine; for the republic must be one and undivided, and 
whatever is the law it should be enforced and obeyed.” There 
are, strange to say, Catholics found to approve this language 
of tyranny; a language which justifies the murder of the 
martyrs, of those who chose to obey God rather than man. 
Burke knew better, when he cried: “Gentlemen, bad laws 
are the worst sort of tyranny.”” And Sydney Smith asked: 
“Why are cruelty and folly a bit better because they are 
enacted?” There is, in fact, no liberty, if there is no Law 
above the law. 

M. Herriot’s Minister of the Interior says, that “only a 
few agitators in Alsace are against the Government: there 
will be no attack on the people’s convictions.” The same 
old story: the same implicit justification of the status quo. 
As if people’s convictions have not been, and are not attacked, 
here, there, and everywhere in France; in Brittany, for in- 
stance; where you will find the State-paid irreligious school 
nearly empty, or with far fewer children than flock to the 
“free” religious school, for which the patient people pay 
twice. 

And yet people who thus pay, have voted again, at this last 
May election, for anti-clerical candidates! who make them 
thus pay. On the other hand, those Catholics, doubtless, that 
have made men think that the Church is more militarist than 
the Pope, and less international, must bear part of the blame. 
These are the Catholics who in France take the place taken 
in Prussia by Ludendorff, ultra-Protestant, ultra- Nationalist, 
and officially supported by the anti-popery of the Evan- 
gelische Bund. We expect this spirit in those traditional 
rebels against Rome, but not in those who claim to be the 
children of the all-embracing Catholic Church. 

To resume, the governing fact of the situation is, that 
tyranny has been enacted, and acquiesced in: persecution 
has become a tradition and is the law of the land. Why then 


* “ Holy Father,” said good Frenchmen to Pius X., “ it is all the fault of 
those dreadful deputies.’’ ‘‘ And who elects the deputies?”’ was the illuminating 
answer of the Pope. 
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darken counsel by calling it a new law? As de Gaulois, for 
instance, does, in saying: “ these new laws make us think the 
world here has gone mad.”’ No. M. Herriot and his Educa- 
tion Minister quite fairly retort: ‘“ we simply mean to put in 
force the laws already existing; laws with which we, at least, 
are satisfied.” 

If the Catholic defenders of freedom, are taken in, when 
the Minister of Commerce says: “ Don’t be afraid; trust the 
Government; M. Herriot has a generous heart; and he has 
always striven for justice and liberty; your convictions won’t 
be disturbed; and didn’t the Premier say that France is not 
large enough for Frenchmen to be quarrelling in?” it is 
because the lessons of history have been lost on them. Those 
who consult their experience, rather than their hopes, in judg- 
ing the anti-clerical French republic, have every reason to 
think, that, whatever is said about freedom, freedom of con- 
science is the last thing it will permit. Waldeck-Rousseau 
posed as a liberal “candid friend.’”’ M. Briand also. But 
both believed in the Absolute State and in its absolute right 
to crush opposition. Z’Ouest-Eclair, (Republican and Catho- 
lic, edited at Rennes, by l’abbé Trochu, and willing to think 
well of M. Herriot), says: ““ We want, not words about tolera- 
tion and justice, but acts.” But /’Ouest-Eclair had “acts” 
in abundance, which might have shown it what “ toleration 
and justice’’ mean in the mouth of the Cesarist. Official 
separation from the centre of Christendom, the “seculari- 
zation”’ of education and civil life, the robbery and exile 
of the Congregations—these were all enacted in the name of 
“toleration and justice.”” Again, the anti-Government /e 
Temps, accuses the Ministry of “ choosing to enforce only 
certain laws, those unhappily which friendly feelings during 
the war had with everybody’s consent set aside.” Set aside! 
indeed: we must repeat again and again that those laws lived 
in their consequences and were acquiesced in by their vic- 
tims, the Catholics of France. 

The strange thing is, that even /a Croix (September Ist), 
burning with righteous indignation against tyranny, and spar- 
ing no crime of the Government, writes (while condemning 
the laws against the Congregations) as if only now could 
these laws be seen in their true light; only now, when a new 
Minister of Instruction glorifies a freedom which leaves those 
who differ from him quite unfree. As a foreign priest of 
nigh half a century’s life in Paris said to me: “ the confisca- 
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tions, the plundering, the exiling, are forgotten. But then, it 
is all done by “ La France.” 

True, the Bishop of Bayonne boldly declares that French 
ecclesiastics ask no privileges, but will not now submit to new 
laws made expressly against them. Alas! these are no new 
laws, we can but protest once more. The first secularization 
laws were passed in 1882 and 1886. These very years 
marked the close of the Kulturkampf, that long-drawn con- 
flict between Czsar and Christ, during which German Bishops 
and priests, rather than obey unjust laws, submitted to fine 
and imprisonment, and finally beat the tyrant Bismarck to his 
knees—an inspiring example which was not followed when 
the French Republic in its turn took up the war of the world 
against the Church. 

However, even the Poor Clares themselves do now say that 
they will not go, unless forcibly turned out; as they did go, 
under what their present protest calls the unjust laws of 
1901. And Henry Bordeaux writes (Zcho de Paris, Sep- 
tember 16th), that the men and women of France are dif- 
ferent since the war, and will not stand a stirring up of reli- 
gious dissensions. The whole world will be astonished, Eng- 
land, America, and also Germany, (as he says), whither the 
Jesuits have been let back, and whither the Poor Clares have 
returned: their persecuted French Sisters remind the French 
world, of this act of justice on Germany’s part. Further, 
these ladies have had the courage to recall, that when they 
were tending the wounded French soldiers, the Belgians said 
to them: “Your French people, who turned you out, are 
now glad enough to have you to bind up their wounds.”” And 
“are we to be the only country in the world that refuses the 
moral and social aid of religion in education?” So rises 
another French cry against intolerance. Alas! how often 
and how unavailingly have these cries been raised against 
foolish and intolerant theories. I hope that M. Bordeaux 
is well-informed, and that the lesson of the past has at length 
been learned by his countrymen. But they must unite and 
organize and act; and not think, that, because injustice is in- 
credible, it will not be attempted. One Bishop, at least, 
Monseigneur of Grenoble, in the pulpit of his cathedral, has 
lifted up a voice only too much needed to be heard: “ Surtout 
gardez-vous de cet optimisme de commande qui a fait dans 
le passé, un passé qui n’est pas trés lointain, tant de dupes et 

_de victimes. ‘Ils n’oseront pas,’ disait-on” [have we not 
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all heard and reheard, those words in France, for forty or 
fifty years? ]—* Ils ont osé, ils oseront encore, allez!” con- 
tinues this Bishop; “car ils sont poussés par la secte [the 
Freemasons], dont ils sont, volontairement ou non, les dociles 
instruments; et la secte elle-méme est l’instrument de l’'ennemi 
infernal qui a juré haine a tout ce qui est religieux. Catho- 
liques! votre évéque vous crie ‘ gare!’” 

Certainly, there is to-day a flaming up of French Catho- 
lic fire, and a brandishing of weapons. But their weapons 
in defence of Alsace are made less effective—that is our 
point—by their having rusted in the sheath, all these years, 
under that very system with which Alsace is now threatened. 
And, of course, the bigots, the politicians, can sneer and 
say: “ You really don’t mind, or you haven't the courage to 
defend yourselves; you praise the period of the uxion sacrée, 
though your religious were in exile, or let back only on suffer- 
ance; you are using Alsace’s anger only to get in a blow at 
the republic and to exploit your secret disloyalty.” 

However that may be, perhaps there is something in that 
word, which is now going round, that French Catholics are 
not as they were twenty years since. Qui vivra verra. ‘‘ We 
don't intend,” says the Bishop of Nantes—writing to the 
Bishops of Strasbourg and Metz—‘ that the anti-religious 
laws, so odious and abominable for Alsace-Lorraine, should 
be considered unchangeable for us elsewhere in France.” 
And, the Association de la Jeunesse catholique has sent to all 
its branches a declaration, that paper propaganda will not 
do any more: “the Government is going on to acts, and is 
shutting up convents; and so we’ll go to acts.” 

That tune goes manly. But to whatacts? I am somewhat 
sceptical. For, it is only common sense to let the sad thought 
weigh on one’s memory, that many convents were shut up 
within this our memory, and nothing said. You can see them, 
newly shut up, in every town in France. 

Yet it is true also that at the Congress of “Free (i.e., 
Catholic) Teaching ’’ at Lyons, the first week in September, 
1924, the full claim for real freedom has been made—-that 
a man in a Religious Order should not be an outlaw; that 


* The Bishop of Strasbourg’s words to his priests, and to chairmen of the 
“ Catliolic League,” are “‘ Du sangfroid; pas une faute, pas de maladresses. 
Nos adversaires les attendent pour les exploiter. Ils s’apprétent & dire que nous 
combattons la République: ne confondons notre cause avec aucune autre: 
nous sommes des catholiques qui défendons notre religion. Nous sommes accusés 
de combattre la France. Personne ne s’y trompera.” 
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parents may have the right to bring up their children accord- 
ing to their faith; and that State plunder should cease. 

That is more hopeful than to read even episcopal asser- 
tions, about Germany “ never daring” (while she again held 
Alsace), to deny the right of Catholics and Protestants to 
have religion taught to their children. But why should Ger- 
many “‘dare’”—why should any other Western Power “‘dare’”’— 
to do, in Alsace, what it does not do elsewhere? This talk 
is only self-deception; this is only the old pretence of ig- 
noring the real aim of the anti-clerical tradition, which, to 
do it justice, has never troubled to conceal its purpose—the 
de-Christianization of France. Other Governments have 
persecuted the Church Catholic: no other Government, with 
the one exception of Bolshevist Russia, has made official war 
upon Christianity. That is what France has done, and what 
France was doing, under the waion sacrée. M. Herriot has 
not altered the trend of her policy: he has merely intensified 
it. 

But the Government is not France, nor is the republican 
tradition, as exploited by the Lodges, necessarily French. 
The republic is what the citizens make it. Since this article 
was begun there has appeared a protest from the six French 
Cardinals warning M. Herriot that the Catholics of France, 
not only of Alsace, will actively oppose persecution. ‘* We 
do not seek for war; but if itis forced upon us we shall suffer 
it with sorrow, but not without resistance.”” M. Herriot replied, 
in effect, that the law is the law—the excuse of all tyrants— 
but the Cardinals are not satisfied with that paltry plea. In 
a letter to the press (October 6th) Cardinal Andrieu, Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, urges the point of view expressed 
above—that the Government's anti-clerical legislation sub- 
verts the very foundations of morality and religion; and ex- 
horts French Catholics not to allow themselves to be lulled 
to sleep by promises of liberty, good will between Frenchmen, 
and fraternity. 

Dare we hope that at long last the persecuted Church of 
France will be effectively protected by her children? 


W. F. P. STOCKLEY. 



























ST. ANTONY THE GREAT 


HE strip of country between the Nile and the Gulf 

of Suez is singularly devoid of the vivid historical 

interest with which so many regions of the Near 
East are associated. A range of hills, rising in its highest 
points to about seven thousand feet, divides the two drainage 
areas; and from its foot the desert plain sweeps down in 
gentle descent to the river on the one side and the sea on the 
other. Here and there are traces of Roman roads. Close to 
Gebel Dukhan is the old ruined settlement of Mons Claud- 
ianus, from which the famous Imperial porphyry was quarried 
and transported to Rome. At Abu Shaar is the ancient har- 
bour and fort of Myos Hormos. Theseare the best preserved 
and the most interesting traces of the Roman occupation; 
and, except for a few inscriptions scrawled on the rocks in 
different places, there are, in the eastern region, practically 
no records of the earlier times. 

The only other features of real historical interest are to be 
found near Gebel Quolzoum, not far from the existing light- 
house of Ras Zafarana. Here, tucked away amongst the 
foot-hills and about ten miles from the coast, are the two 
convents of St. Antony the Great and St. Paul the Hermit, 
occupied to-day by monks of the Coptic Church. It was in 
the grim solitude of this place, amongst the sparse animal 
life of the desert, more than fifty miles from the nearest 
human habitation and where the only vegetation is the few 
scrubby bushes to be found in the Wadi-Arabah, that the 
great founder of Catholic monasticism passed many years 
of his life and it was here that, on January 17th, 356, death 
came to him in his 106th year. The traveller to-day can 
still see, at the bottom of the hill, the cave that he inhabited 
and, by a rocky, spiral path he can climb to the spot, where 
St. Antony was wont to retire for prayer and meditation. 

We are particularly pleased to welcome again this new 
translation of St. Athanasius’s letter. Asceticism is not 
fashionable nowadays; and a long succession of historical 
writers have contrived to misrepresent and vilify the great 
Catholic anchorites to an almost incredible extent. Even 


Life of St. Antony the Hermit, by St. Athanasius. Translated from Migne’s 
Greek Text by Dom. J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B. (B.O. and W.: 3s.) 
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Catholic writers have been infected and have approached 
the lives of the hermit Fathers as something for which it is 
almost necessary to apologize. Of late years the tendency 
seems to have been to let well alone; and, amongst the tre- 
mendous number of recent biographies of the Saints, we can- 
not, with one exception, recall a single one dealing with the 
founders of the monastic system; the exception is Father 
Martindale’s delightful appreciation of St. Antony. Scarcely 
a year passes that does not add something to our knowledge 
of St. Francis of Assisi, St. Augustine, St. Ignatius Loyola, 
St. Antony of Padua, and of many others; but on the lives 
of such men as St. Macarius the Great, St. Hilarion, St. 
Ammon and St. Paul of Thebes, the curtain seems to have 
descended with quite inexplicable finality. 

[Within the last few months, however, a volume has ap- 
peared, which will doubtless be translated into English in 
course of time and which will, we believe, at once take its 
place as a standard work. We refer to Pére Cheneau’s Zes 
Saints d@’Egypte,—one of the most enthralling books that it 
has ever been our privilege to read.] 

The ascetic ideal can never be understood or appreciated, 
—can never, indeed, be contemplated with anything but con- 
tempt,—as long as asceticism is regarded as an end in itself. 
The state of mind which aims at the stifling of natural in- 
stincts and affections by relentless and unnatural austerities 
has nothing whatever to do with Christianity and, if it is to 
be associated in any way with a religious belief, can only 
be regarded as purely Manichee. But in the history of all the 
great religious systems of the world, there have been found 
men who were able to take a morbid pleasure in the self- 
infliction of a long routine of hideous torture. Without 
knowledge or imagination, cut off from everything that might 
bind them to the outside world, almost delirious from solitude 
and unremitting austerities, they have sunk into depths of 
listless apathy or morbid terror of the unseen, from which 
they have ultimately been delivered by an almost animal 
death. Sometimes they have been swayed by selfish and 
perverted motives. Multiplying with frantic energy the series 
of grim penances and mortifications, caring nothing for their 
nearest relatives or their dearest friends, finding a ghastly 
satisfaction in insulting and despising those who visited them, 
quailing in terror before the torments that they believed to 
be awaiting them beyond the grave,—torments which they 
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“d sought, in some degree, to forestall and alleviate—they have 

) degenerated into emaciated ego-maniacs, whose selfishness 

f is none the less blameworthy, because it is concerned with 

the next world rather than with this. 

n- To all such debased notions as these the Christian ascetic 
ideal rises in flat contradiction. The hermit never for one 
moment imagined that there was anything inherently meri- 
torious in sleeping in a marsh or in dragging huge weights 

of iron with him wherever he went or in disregarding the 
most elementary standards of personal cleanliness or in living 





+S in a perpetual state of semi-starvation; still less was he in- 
t. clined to brag about such feats. These drastic austerities 
e were merely means to an end. And the mere fact that the 
end could only be obtained by such violent methods was 

)~ productive only of a profound humility. It was dismal and 
n humiliating to discover that he could only attain the pure 
iS heights of contemplation by such a sweeping repression of 
-s divinely-given desires and affections, which, natural and 
it | noble in themselves, were yet so grievously tainted and de- 
' based by the presence of sin. The wild, bombastic ravings 

L 4 which Tennyson put into the mouth of St. Simon Stylites 


> a express an ascetic spirit which was altogether unknown to the 
hermit Fathers and whose existence in their hearts is alto- 
gether unsupported by corroborative evidence in the vast bulk 
| of literature dealing with the lives of the early Christian 
monks and anchorites. 

Of this point St. Athanasius’ Life of St. Antony provides 
a striking example. We look for a rabid, narrow-minded 
bigot, caring for nothing but the salvation of his own soul 
by a series of frantic penances. We look for a half-de- 
mented recluse, shut away from all contact with the world 
and shrinking in horror from the society of his fellow-men. 
We look for an emaciated fanatic, wild-eyed and lurid of 
voice and gesture, filthily dirty in person. We look for a 
5 morbid visionary, tortured by the phantoms of a delirious 
brain and haunted by ghastly dreams. We find a man whose 
counsel was eagerly sought by the highest and mightiest in 
the Empire, whose hermitage was the goal of pilgrimages 
from all over the world and who inspired an almost unbe- 
lievable veneration wherever he went. So great was the fame 
of his miraculous powers that afflicted persons were brought 
, to him from the Imperial capital, from distant Tripoli and 
from Asia. We find a man to whom Emperors wrote, crav- 
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ing the favour of a visit from him, for whom that vigorous 
clear-headed theologian, St. Athanasius, professed a devoted 
friendship, whose life fired the zeal of great bishops like 
St. Augustine and St. Ambrose. We find a sterling defender 
of the Faith who, when the news of the persecution under 
Maximus reached him, left his desert cell and hurried to 
Alexandria, there to strengthen the resolution of his friends 
and fearlessly to confront his opponents. We find a gentle 
quiet-voiced man, absolutely untainted by fanaticism. When, 
after his first solitary sojourn in the desert, he returned to 
his township, it was not as an unkempt, exhausted madman : — 

“When they saw him, they marvelled to see that his body 
kept its former state, being neither grown heavy for want 
of exercise, nor shrunken with fastings and strivings against 
demons. For he was such as they had known him before 
his retirement. The light of his soul, too, was absolutely 
pure. It was not shrunk with grieving nor dissipated by 
pleasure; it had no touch of levity or gloom. He was not 
bashful at seeing the crowd, nor elated at being welcomed 
by such numbers; but was invariably tranquil, a man ruled 
by reason, whose whole character had grown firm—set in the 
way that nature had meant it to grow.” 

Great learning he neither possessed nor desired; but his 
discourses show him to have been possessed of a shrewd com- 
mon sense and, in a remarkable degree, of that instinct, so 
characteristically Catholic, which enabled him intuitively to 
detect anything in the words or writings of others that sa- 
voured of heresy. Yet it is impossible to form a just estimate 
of his character and of the magnitude of the work that he 
accomplished from the study of a single and admittedly 
sketchy biography. Unless his life is viewed against the lurid 
background of the times during which he lived, the reader 
of St. Athanasius’ account will find much that is incompre- 
hensible and a certain amount that is quite definitely un- 
pleasant. Against the undoubted narrowness and intolerance 
of St. Antony’s attitude to the Arians we must set the fact 
that, at that time, the Arians were pillaging and desecrating 
the churches of the orthodox, slaughtering priests and con- 
ducting wild riots in the streets of Alexandria. They had 
instigated persecutions, whose severity surpassed that of any 
of the Pagan Emperors, and on one occasion the Arian 
Bishop of Alexandria caused the widows of the Catholics to 
_ be scourged on the soles of their feet, and the virgins to be 
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flogged with palm branches and roasted over slow fires, till 
they should abjure their creed. 

Again, the intensity of the penances and privations that 
St. Antony imposed upon himself and the rigour of the rules 
governing the monasteries that he founded, far exceeding in 
severity any that have survived to the present day, may seem 
to the casual enquirer to show a strong streak of morbid 
fanaticism. But they appear as a perfectly natural and in- 
evitable reaction to the terrible vice of Alexandrine Society. 
For it was an age of extremes; and, just as we may be 
unable to appreciate the habit of mind which finds such bitter, 
unrelenting self-denial essential to a full spiritual life, so 
we are unable to conceive the moral condition of a highly 
civilized people, who could throng in their thousands to the 
gladiatorial games and derive from those hideous spectacles 
of bloodshed and slaughter a keen and unreflecting enjoy- 
ment. 

Of course it is not pleasant to read that, for many years 
in the desert, St. Antony refused to have a bath or even to 
wash his feet. But it is absurd and unjust, as many historians 
have done, to fasten on this as the salient feature of his 
career and to base his claim to fame,—or rather to notoriety 
—exclusively on the fact that his ideas of personal cleanli- 
ness were more or less the same as those of many civilized 
peoples of the present day,—and that only whilst he was 
living in the solitude of the desert. During his frequent 
visits to the towns, he was invariably most scrupulous about 
his appearance and dress. 

He was a pioneer,—the founder of one of the most tre- 
mendous institutions in the world, which has probably done 
more than any other to promote those great ideals for which 
the Catholic Church stands and has been one of the most 
powerful influences for good that has ever existed. He was 
known, says his biographer, “not for his writings, nor for 
worldly wisdom, nor for any art, but simply for his service of 
God.” What grander epitaph could a man desire? 

A. L. MAYCOCK. 








THE GREATER ABBEYS OF OLD 
ENGLAND 


DELIGHTFUL tour or tramp can be made out of 
A a series of visits to the ancient Abbeys of England. 

The tour is none the less pleasant in that it is nota 
tour but a pilgrimage. The average Catholic is so ill-ac- 
quainted with the venerable ruins which stud this country 
at intervals, giving a hint or glimpse of what Merry England 
did look like when it was Catholic England, that were it not 
for the work of non-Catholic artists, we should scarcely know 
that even the ruins remained. Yet such relics still stand 
and a visit to them is a great advantage, both from a religious 
and an artistic point. 

It is possible to make a tour of the Abbeys which is also a 
tour of England. Starting from London, the tourist can 
travel straight up the East Coast to Whitby, can cross thence 
to the West (Furness, Lancs.), can continue, travelling down 
the West side to Gloucester, can branch off Westward Hol, 
towards the extreme corner, can travel practically the entire 
length of the Southern Coast, and returning by Canterbury 


can once more reach London. If one objects that the miles: 


are many, let that one be humbled by the thought that Mr. 
Belloc walked to Rome. But in truth, one can take any 
section of the route that may suit one’s situation, disposition 
or leisure. I propose here to give the “line” of Abbeys, 
the direction of the full route, with a few words on each Abbey 
to be visited. 

Our start is from London. For the sake of uniformity, we 
will call our starting place Westminster Abbey. By what 
may reasonably be termed a fluke Westminster has been pre- 
served for us in its ancient splendour. With a deep regret 
that it has been forced from the Faith, and a hope that it will 
be one day recovered, we will turn our faces to the north 
and make the best of our way to our first stopping place, 
Waltham. 

What is left of the Abbey of Waltham Holy Cross stands 
near the river Lea with the famous forest of Epping at the 
back. It was once a house of the Canons Regular of Saint 
Augustine. There is a quaint legend connected with its 
origin, a legend, indeed, which wanders away as far as Mon- 
1 See Chart on p. 408. 
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tecute in Somerset. There now exists the nave of the old 
church and the crumbling Abbey gateway, while “Harold’s” 
bridge still crosses a neighbouring brook. Harold is, of 
course, connected with Waltham in divers ways. 

From Waltham our way takes us to St. Alban’s. The Abbey 
of that name is on the great north road, the Watling Street 
of the Romans. The Abbey dedicated to our first martyr was, 
of course, Benedictine. The story of St. Alban’s begins in 
Saxon times. Much survives for us to see. ‘From any 
point of view,” says Cardinal Gasquet, “the church is truly 
stupendous.”’ But though much remains, more has been cleared 
away, and it is a melancholy monument that greets the eye. 

However long the tourist might care to linger over the 
venerable relics, our paper itinerary calls us northward with- 
out delay to our next place of call, Woburn Abbey. Woburn, 
in Bedfordshire, was a Cistercian foundation of the later 
Middle Ages. One does not find much to see at Woburn, 
thanks to King Henry and his authorized pillagers. Yet the 
ground is Holy Ground. The story of the end of the Abbey 
is the sad simple story of the last Abbot, Hobbes. There is 
still pointed out the oak which tradition holds to have been 
the gallows from which Hobbes was hanged. 

From Bedfordshire we journey to Suffolk, to visit Zd- 
mundsbury, the spot to which the relics of Saint Edmund 
were carried after his martyrdom at the hands of the Danes. 
The story of Bury St. Edmunds is one of the richest in the 
history of the Abbeys. The remains of the church are scanty, 
but there is still much for the pilgrim to venerate, including 
the great gate and the thirteenth century bridge. This Abbey 
is one of the best known to us on account of Carlyle’s “ Past 
and Present.”’ 

From Saint Edmund’s we wander into the next county to 
lose ourselves in the Fen District. Two ruins in close 
proximity claim our attention, 7horney and Crowland. Both 
places are to be discovered near Peterborough. The early 
history of these Abbeys has much to do with the Danes. Both 
were Benedictine. Of Crowland, much is left to be seen to- 
day, despite the spoilers. Over the flat countryside the gap- 
ing arches and tall tower can be seen for miles. The ‘“ Abbot's 
Bridge” should not be missed. Thorney is to be found in 
the “Isle of Cambridge.” It owes its foundation to neigh- 
bouring Peterborough and had a long Saxon history before 
we come to the later years. The nave of the church and five 
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bays, a perpendicular “clerestory”’ and the square turrets 
of the west front, each 100 feet high, still linger—and much 
more which the tourist cannot fail to find for himself. 

From Crowland we have a long stretch across Lincoln into 
Yorkshire. The line might with advantage be broken at 
the town of Lincoln with its Cathedral and Roman relics, 
but these things must not affect connoisseurs in Abbeys. No 
matter how long the journey, the result is worth the fatigue 
for our line of advance takes us past four Abbeys. We will 
consider first St. Mary’s, York, within which ruin the Mass 
was recently celebrated, after a lapse of some 400 years. 
The Abbey of Our Lady stood just outside the city walls. The 
house was founded for the Benedictines about the time of 
the Conquest.. Though little is now standing, much still 
exists in the way of fragments, often superbly carved, to mark 
the departed glory. 

Three ruins now claim our attention and, if we saw nothing 
else on our lengthy journey, our eyes would be always the 
brighter that we had seen these. They are /ervaulx Abdey, 
Rievaulx Abbey and far famed Fountains Abbey. Near 
Bedale stands all that remains of Jervaulx Abbey, of the 
Benedictine Rule. The lonely white walls rise above the 
green grass and the ivy wraps itself about them. The blank 
shapely arches were once filled with jewelled glass, colour-. 
ing the very sun and subduing him to meekness, lest he should 
disturb the dim-shadowed sanctity of the church. 

Rievaulx is in a hollow on the banks of the Rie. Seen from 
the grass terrace above, there is a melancholy fascination in 
the sight, which makes one at once thankful and sad. The 
church is but a gaunt skeleton, lifting roofless gables and 
shattered pillars to the sky. Lying as it does amid peace 
and pasturage, one has the feeling that it is a relic of civiliza- 
tion, left long after civilization had disappeared. Though 
roofless, the very completeness of the outline seems at vari- 
ance with the wild untilled pasture-land. The Abbey was 
founded in the twelfth century by the Cistercians. 

Little shall be said of Fountains Abbey, Our Lady of the 
Water Springs, for words are incompetent to express the 
sense of its fascination. Seen from almost any angle the 
ruins are equally impressive and no other remains in England 
can vie with the artistic splendour of Fountains. The Cister- 
cians were (of course) the founders and their work began 
in the twelfth century. 
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Before we quit Yorkshire we must make our way to the 
coast and examine the ruins at Whitby. Before the German 
shells violated Whitby Abbey, it served as a holy landmark 
and beacon on that treacherous coast. The white central 
tower rising high into the air could be seen from afar by 
day and at night the lights of Saint Hilda’s tower shone far 
out to sea. The Abbey first took form as early as the seventh 
century. Soon after the Conquest it came under the Bene- 
dictine Order. High on the cliff the walls rise white like 
bleached bones.. Even in its death it seems alive and a 
glance at the shattered splendour will explain the phrase, 
“Fighting Gothic.” 

We have now done with the East Coast, though it has not 
done with us, nor ever will. We must now cross, almost ina 
direct line, to Lancashire. On the peninsular running along 
the north of Morecambe Bay stand the stones which once 
were Furness Abbey. In Furness there is peace; the stones 
are almost literally gravestones. But a few miles distant on 
the same coast stands Barrow. In Barrow there is no peace, 
for there machines are making money and money is making 
machines. The monastery at Furness was founded by King 
Stephen for the Benedictines. The pilgrim will find much 
to interest him in the red stone ruins. The eastern arch of 
the church remains, sixty feet in height, and likewise the 
perpendicular tower to the west. But perhaps most inviting 
of all is the shady cloister which positively asks for one 
to enter and meditate. Nor will material for meditation be 
wanting. 

Perhaps it will be well for us to pause a moment, too, for 
meditation, before we begin the southward journey. 

Before leaving Lancashire we have another call to make. 
This is at Whalley, where the little that remains of the Abbey 
of that name is to be seen. The Abbey was originally 
founded on the Cheshire side of the Mersey, but transferred 
to Whalley owing to the unhealthy character of the first situ- 
ation. The church was built in the first years of the four- 
teenth century. Very little is to be seen. A portion of the 
south wall and transept are still standing. The Chapter 
House entrance and Refectory Door are also preserved. 

A considerable tramp is necessary before the next Abbey 
is reached, but this one, Zintern on the Wye, is worthy any 

* Of late years Catholics have acquired a section of the Abbey buildings and 


turned it into a chapel, but Anglicans, as if to bolster up their ridiculous claim 
to continuity, have bought the rest. 
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amount of travel. Tintern is a fine example of the beauty 
and picturesqueness which once belonged to the old monas- 
tic houses. The church is almost entire, and the whole lovely 
sight is thrown into strong relief by the dark woods behind. 
The silver Wye flows in front. Our Lady of Tintern was 
founded for the Cistercians in the twelfth century. Standing 
in the valley with the green hills around, it looks like a 
ghostly relic of better days—as indeed itis. . . . But grass 
now grows in the House of God. 

We now turn slightly to our left to visit two Abbeys in 
Worcester, Zversham and Pershore. 

The Benedictine Abbey of Eversham on the Avon was 
once one of the finest Abbeys in England. The Norman 
gateway, the Great Tower and the arch of the Chapter House 
are practically all that now remain of the once splendid 
place. The Tower was saved from the wreckers by the people 
of the town who purchased it. 

Also on the Avon stands Pershore. The history of Per- 
shore Abbey starts in early Saxon times. The story includes 
destruction by Danes, and also by fires. In fact the last 
fire destroyed all the documents relative to the Abbey’s privi- 
leges and customs and led to much litigation. Of the 
Abbey, the decorated lantern tower now remains, as also 
Saint Eadburga’s chapel. 

Next in our line of march comes Gloucester. The Abbey 
of Saint Peter’s, Gloucester, was founded in very early Saxon 
times. Ata later date we find it under the Benedictine rule. 
“Gloucester,” a recent writer tells us, “ contains some of 
the choicest triumphs of Gothic art and numerous instances 
of the most ingenious contrivances of mechanical ability, taste 
and skill.”” Both exterior and interior will delay the traveller 
to his advantage. The Cloisters with their fan-tracery call 
for special comment. A mere remembrance of them will 
make town life tolerable for a full year at least. 

But even Gloucester with all its glory must be considered 
but as a preparation for that for which we are none of us 
worthy, the cradle of our Faith, Glastonbury. I shall say 
nothing of Glastonbury, of its mysteries and legends, which 
reach back to the dawn of our Era, for these ruined arches 
mean more than the ruins of any other abbey, and apart from 
God’s Presence, a thousand times more than any completed 
building of to-day. The relics of Glastonbury are too tre- 
_mendous for a mere passing description. 
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We now veer rapidly west to Devon. High up on Dart- 
moor is placed Saint Mary's Abbey of Buckfast. The Abbey 
was founded, according to tradition, in the eighth century. 
Little was known of the history of Buckfast until recently 
when it happened that a merchant of Exeter, having bought 
a supply of waste paper and parchment, found among it a 
fragment which proved to be part of the Cartulary of Buck- 
fast Abbey. But small traces of the original Abbey and 
buildings remain, save a tower and a barn. But on the site 
and foundations of the ancient buildings a new monastery 
and fine Abbey Church have lately been erected by Bene- 
dictine monks, emulating the feats of the old Cathedral 
builders. 

The west is finished and we now commence the march 
along the southern coast. Our first Abbey is the 4ddey o/ 
Torre, on the Devon Sea Coast, towards Brixham. It was 
founded about the close of the twelfth century. Scanty re- 
mains now mark the site of its medizval splendour. The 
central tower of the church still stands, the refectory and a 
large gateway. The situation chosen for the Abbey is 
magnificent. 

From Torre Abbey to Sherborne in Dorset is a short dis- 
tance for such expert walkers as we are now become. Sher- 
borne was founded in the first years of the eighth century and 
was originally the seat of a bishop. Saint Aldhelm first held 
the See, and it is claimed for him that he was the first Eng- 
lishman to write in Latin. In the tenth century the Benedic- 
tines were established at Sherborne. The history of the 
Abbey includes a strange quarrel between the Abbey and 
town in which the church was burned down. It was rebuilt, 
however, and in a style which compels our utmost admiration 
to-day. 

Milton Abbey, also in Dorset, also Benedictine, was 
founded by King Athelstan in the tenth century. The church 
has been kindly served by time and remains in a very com- 
plete state. An interesting survival consists in a long flight 
of steps from the present lawn, by the hillside, to the 
chapel of Saint Catherine; a design probably in imitation 
of the Scala Sancta in Rome. 

The next Abbey we meet upon our path is the Cistercian 
Abbey of Beaulieu in the New Forest and opposite Netley 
Abbey. Beaulieu was founded by King John and soon be- 
came important. The remains include the Sacristy, and the 
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front of the Chapter House with an entrance of three arches. 
The Abbey door is standing, but when one looks through it, 
instead of seeing the cool twilit church, one sees trees grow- 
ing in the sun. 

Netley Abbey was the daughter house to Beaulieu and the 
ruins stand across Southampton Water. The ruins are very 
beautiful, for though the buildings have not been spared to 
us in their complete grandeur, time has dealt lovingly with 
the diminishing columns and crumbling arches. The white 
stones are crowned with the living green and the western 
arch especially is an artistic delight. Horace Walpole says 
of the stones, “‘ They are not ruins of Netley but of Paradise.” 

In the same neighbourhood, on the banks of the Test, is 
situated Romsey Abbey. The Abbey was Benedictine, though 
actually founded in Saxon times. The chronicles are missing 
and, therefore, the history of the house is impossible to fol- 
low. The church in its present state is mainly Norman, al- 
though Early English parts are to be discovered. An ancient 
carved crucifix outside the Nuns’ Doorway is an interesting 
relic of happier days. 

Still in the same county, Hants, we now pay our respects 
to the remains of 7ichfield Abbey. This was founded in 
the thirteenth century. The religious were of the Order of 


Prémontré, that Order which spread with such lightning. 


speed through southern England. The gateway with its two 
tall ivy-greened towers still lingers, a sturdy record of a 
fighting past. 

Battle Abbey is our next place of visit, an Abbey founded 
by the Conqueror to commemorate the victory of Hastings. 
It is said to have been erected on the spot where Harold fell. 
Much of the domestic buildings is left, but of the church, 
little. The stately gateway with the enclosure wall are both 
in a state of fine preservation. In fact their very complete- 
ness serves to emphasize the utter wantonness of the destruc- 
tion of so many other once magnificent edifices. 

Into Kent we now wander, to the famous town of Canter- 
bury. We go to find the link which unites us with the Pil- 
grims of Chaucer’s day. It is true that we are able to see 
infinitely less than that which the Pilgrims were privileged 
to see, yet the small mercy bestowed upon us is a mercy albeit 
small. We have to view the little that now remains to mark 
the place where once stood the first monastic establishment 
erected on the conversion of the Saxons to Christianity. Of 
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Saint Augustine’s Abbey little is now visible; of the church 
indeed, only a few broken fragments of late Roman work and 
the slight relics of Saint Pancras Chapel. The remains of the 
domestic buildings are, however, more ample and include 
the monastic Guest Hall. 

We have but one more call to make before the return and 
this is to Waverley Abbey, in Surrey. Waverley stands near 
Farnham, the birthplace of honest Will Cobbett. The ruins 
are so scanty that from them it is impossible to realize that 
once stood here a magnificent church in the Early English 
style of architecture, larger indeed than several of our cathe- 
drals. Waverley was the first Cistercian Abbey founded in 
England, early in the twelfth century. Sir Walter Scott 
was given the title for his series of romances by this Abbey 
and if there remains so little now to see, there is much to 
remember. 

And so, with minds well stored, we turn at Jast towards 
London and the Monastery in the West. 

We arrive, then, at the end of the chain, though the chain 
of Abbeys is itself endless. Three advantages to the traveller 
I see immediately arising from such travel. There is, firstly 
the religious advantage, and this is so severely a matter of 
personal impression that one hesitates to speak on the point. 
One may, however, predict the impossibility of a person view- 
ing these relics of ancient days without bearing to the end 
of Ais days a deeper understanding of the Faith and of the 
meaning of Catholic England. 

There is not only an understanding of Catholic England to 
be gained from the tour, but an understanding of present- 
day England. Having walked around it, one does at last 
feel that one knows one’s country. But there is also the 
artistic aspect of England to be admired and the tourist (if 
he has developed humility—but not proudly) will candidly 
admit that he never knew he lived in so beautiful a country. 

Finally there is the matter of health. The Pagan might 
be induced to tramp all the miles we have followed simply 
for the sake of his bodily vigour. But the Christian, who goes 
on the Pilgrimage for his soul’s sake, will meet a reward in 
hardened muscles and strengthened lungs. And in this con- 
nection, let me implore anyone who can afford it not to travel 
the route by motor. Pilgrimage by petrol tends to the neg- 
lect of central ideas. By bicycle, perhaps; but not by car. 
But there is one thing which remains to be said and it is 
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difficult to say, for it is the impression of an impression. 
When one sees all these ruins one feels that the ruins do not 
mean Death. A kind of unconscious refrain goes with one, 
“It does not die; it does not die.” It is that the Faith has 
no end; that one day it will be back with us, again even in 
England. Churches are springing up everywhere and the 
Abbeys will once more come to life. For one of the mysteries 
of the Faith is that no one knows whether it be new or old. 


J. DESMOND GLEESON. 
MAP OF THE ROUTE. 
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1. Westminster Abbey 16. Pershore Abbey 
2. Waltham Abbey 17. Eversham Abbey 
3. Saint Albans 18. Gloucester 
4. Woburn Abbey 19. Glastonbury Abbey 
5. Edmundsbury 20. Buckfast Abbey 
6. Thorney Abbey 21. Torre Abbey 
7. Crowland Abbey 22. Sherborne Abbey 
8. Saint Mary’s York 23. Milton Abbas 
9. Jervaulx Abbey 24. Beaulieu Abbey 
10. Rievaulx Abbey 25. Romsey Abbey 
11. Fountains Abbey 26. Netley Abbey 
12. Whitby Abbey 27. Tichfield Abbey 
13. Furness Abbey 28. Battle Abbey 
14. Whalley Abbey 29. Canterbury (St. Augustine’s) 
15. Tintern Abbey 30. Waverley Abbey 


N.B. The Map is generally rather than particularly accurate, and the 
route indicated is not the actual road but merely the direction. 
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ANATOLE FRANCE AND 
CATHOLICISM 


HEN Anatole France was nearing his 8oth birth- 

day he visited one of the northern countries of 

Europe to receive some honour from an academic 
body. The weather was cold and the octogenarian encased 
himself in three overcoats. The customs officer, suspicious, 
touched the bulky coverings and demanded: “ What is 
there?" ‘‘ France,” was the simple answer. As always, he 
had found /e mot juste, for Anatole Thibault, who elected to 
call himself Anatole France, was the most complete exemplar 
of the reactions of contemporary France to life and letters 
and the things of the mind. In a recent issue of THE 
MONTH (June, 1924) I ventured to describe him as the 
most striking representative of the spiritual disease from 
which modern France is suffering. More than once, since, 
in reading over again some passages of the incomparable 
Abbé Coignard, or renewing my acquaintance with that de- 
lightful “ criminal,” Sylvestre Bonnard, I have charged my- 
self with ingratitude. On reflection, I let it stand without re- 
traction, for the beauty of Anatole France is not a healthy 
beauty. There are physical diseases that give a transient, 
apparently spiritual beauty to the face, and there is a spiritual 
malady that expresses itself in seductive prose and verse. 
Anatole France, himself, has hinted at this in his essay on the 
strangely beautiful “‘ Fleurs du Mal” of Baudelaire. The 
poet himself, he tells us, was like the beautiful woman of his 
own creation who spent the night among the tombs devouring 
corpses, and in the day-time was beautiful as the day. “C’est 
la poésie de Baudelaire. I] peut étre facheux qu'elle soit 
belle; mais elle est belle.” 

The present essay is far from attempting a criticism, or 
even an exposition, of Anatole France. Its purpose is merely 
to offer an estimate of some aspects of his work, from the 
point of view of the Catholic outlook on life. It would be 
tempting to linger over “La Rétisserie de la Reine 
Pédaique,” that charming incarnation of the spirit of seven- 
teenth century France, or to quote, for the sheer joy of tran- 
scription, some of the gems of “ Le Crime de Sylvestre Bon- 
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nard.” I leave it to more competent hands and content my- 
self with isolating for the purposes of examination, some 
ideas and tendencies from the works of Anatole France and 
principally from the essays in the four volumes of Za Vie 
Littéraire, and the introduction to “ Les Opinions de M. 
Jéréme Coignard.” 

What is the dominating impression left on the mind after 
reading Anatole France? After turning the question over 
in my mind, I put it to my French neighbour at dinner in this 
Paris hotel in which I write—a doctor of medicine and a man 
of fine perceptions. ‘‘ Au fond,” he replied, “ c’est un scep- 
tique."’ It was my own conclusion, the inevitable one, I 
think. The scepticism finds a double expression. In the 
domain of literary criticism it is a repudiation of absolute 
standards; in its reactions to men and women, it is (to quote 
his own words, applied to the Abbé Coignard) “ une sorte de 
scepticisme généreux . . . melée de mépris et de bien- 
veillance.”” How far the benevolence, the pervading kind- 
liness, of the writings of Anatole France is sincere, is a 
question I do not care to raise here. For myself, I have 
never been able to read him without a feeling that he writes, 
as we say, with his tongue in his cheek. “ Ils ne m’ont pas 
ouvert leur 4me,”’ he tells us of the Dominican monks he has 
known, and we feel as much of Anatole France. What the 
man was in himself we do not know; it is the secret of his 
Creator. Sufficient for us is the examination of his work for 
certain specific reactions. 

The scepticism of Anatole France in matters of literary 
criticism led him into conflict with Brunetiére and with 
that set of tendencies which has always been most representa- 
tive of Catholic thought in France. It would, I imagine, be 
temerarious in a Catholic to side boldly with Anatole France 
in this matter, but I trust there is no heresy in holding that 
Brunetiére’s dogmatism was excessive, and that in the 
criticisms of Anatole France, inspired by a greater degree 
of relativism, there is something that is sound. The con- 
troversy is a perennial one; it is impossible to resolve it 
completely and not easy even to state its terms. We may 
take Anatole France and Brunetiére as representing the two 
opposite poles. The definition of criticism by the former 
has become famous. It is quoted by many who do not know 
its author. “‘ The good critic is he who relates the adven- 
tures of his soul among masterpieces.”” Again: “ To be 
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frank the critic ought to say: ‘Gentlemen, I am going to 
speak about myself, apropos of Racine, or of Pascal, or of 
Goethe. It is a good enough occasion.’” All criticism, 
according to this, is personal. It is the apotheosis of sub- 
jectivism. Against this position the Catholic mind tends al- 
ways to react. One more quotation from Anatole France will 
state clearly enough a principle which is at the very root of 
his literary criticism. 


La vérité est qu’on ne sort jamais de soi-méme. C’est une 
de nos grandes miséres . . . Nous sommes enfermés dans notre 
personne comme dans une prison perpetuelle. Ce que nous avons 
de mieux a faire, ce semble, c’est de reconnaitre de bonne grace 
cette affreuse condition et d’avouer que nous parlons de nous- 
mémes chaque fois que nous n’avons pas la force de nous taire. 


To this plea, Brunetiére gives a direct denial. Not get 
outside ourselves? That is precisely what we are made for; 
the very definition of our status as men. “‘ Nous sommes 
hommes . . . et nous le sommes surtout par le pouvoir -que 
nous avons de sortir de nous-mémes pour nous chercher, nous 
retrouver et nous reconnaitre chez les autres.”’ 

There is the quarrel. Anatole France reminds us that 
there is no unanimity of judgment in the Republic of Letters ; 
Brunetiére retorts that neither he nor Jules Lemaitre can deny 
that there are writers who count and writers who do not, that 
Voltaire is in the first class and Campistron and some others 
in the second. ‘“ Make out the two lists,’”’ retorts Anatole 
France, ‘‘ and how far will there be general agreement?” It 
is a hit; but we remember that the instinctive attitude of 
simple folk is against this claim of Anatole France to re- 
solve criticism into personal impressions. How often one 
has heard it said: “‘ I am no critic but I know what I like.” 
The common speech attests that criticism is something more 
than knowing what one likes. And so is the criticism of 
Anatole France. He knows why he likes it, and why he dis- 
likes something else. There is no criticism, literary or other, 
without canons, without dogmas. It is none the less an error 
to hold that literary criticism can ever be a science as im- 
personal as mathematics. If Anatole France has put the 
claims of subjectivism too high, the present writer feels com- 
pelled to own that he finds his writings richer and more pro- 
fitable than the arid criticisms which Brunetiére founded on 
his fantastic “ literary Darwinism.” 
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The basic scepticism which expresses itself in literary 
criticism in this excessive doctrine of relativity is embodied 
in the judgment of men in a kind of amiable cynicism, * an 
indulgent wisdom and that sort of generous scepticism, to- 
wards which he is led by his judgments on men, compact of 
contempt and benevolence.” It is not the best or truest 
way of regarding the world, but it is far from being the worst. 
Anatole France is profoundly true to nature and has the 
corroboration of history when he tells us that the roseate 
view of human nature @ /a Rousseau leads straight to cruelty, 
while kindness and toleration can be firmly rooted in an 
acceptance of the fact of original sin. Robespierre, he tells 
us, was not a monster. He was, on the contrary, a man of high 
intelligence and of moral integrity. Unfortunately he was 
an optimist and believed in the virtuousness of men. ‘‘ Avec 
les meilleures intentions, les hommes d’Etat de ce tempéra- 
ment font tout le mal possible. Si l’on se méle de conduire 
les hommes, il ne faut pas perdre de vue qu’ils sont de mauvais 
singes. A cette condition seulement on est un politique 
humain et bienveillant.” Of one of his young friends he tells 
us: “ He did not believe in original sin, and yet that is a 
dogma of such solid and stable truth that you can build upon 
it anything you wish to build."" That was written long before 


Russia had demonstrated to the world what horrors may. 


spring from benevolent intentions and a belief in the per- 
fectibility of human nature. 

To talk of original sin is to be led straight to the considera- 
tion of Anatole France's attitude to the Catholic faith. The 
points of contact are many. How could it be otherwise? No 
Frenchman, no cultivated man in the modern world, can avoid 
dealing at every point with Catholicism, for it is the one 
coherent system, the one set of absolute values. English 
playwrights and French philosophers are alike compelled to 
deal with Catholicism. Where else shall they find in the 
modern world anything which is not too amorphous to grasp? 
In Anatole France’s writings the Church and the Faith occur 
continually. The Catholic reader notes, not without grati- 
tude, sentences in a rich profusion from which might be made 
an anthology issued with the Imprimatur of the Church. He 
observes that the Abbé Coignard is firmly Catholic and that 
Anatole France has thus chosen a Catholic setting for his own 
practical philosophy of life. He welcomes a tribute to 

monasticism, a eulogy of obedience as practised in the reli- 
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gious orders, an avowal that “confession is an imperious 
need of the soul,” a tribute to “ the Catholic priests, who 
have arrived at so sure a knowledge of the human heart.” 
What non-Catholic has scourged so severely the narrow dog- 
matism of the anti-clericalists as Anatole France in his re- 
view of the book, “ Brave Fille,’”’ from which the name of 
God had to be excluded because it was to be used in schools! 


This, then, is where we are! This is the breadth of thought, 
the open-mindedness of our radicals! This is how they under- 
stand toleration, intellectual liberty, respect for conscience. Be- 
hold the liberal inspirations of the Hotel de Ville! I am not 
usually suspected of excess of faith, and those who do me the 
honour to read me know that I stand for nothing here except the 
liberty of souls and the peace of hearts. But, really, this ban 
upon the ideal of so many people worthy of respect, this war on 
the God of women and children, on the consoling God of the 
suffering ones, has in it something very wicked and maladroit. 


I know of no one, either, who has dealt more faithfully with 
the filthiness of Zola than has his companion in the Drey- 
fusard campaign, Anatole France. 

These things are welcome, but the question must be faced: 
how stands the work of Anatole France vis-a-vis the Catholic 
Faith? I trust I shall not be misunderstood if I describe 
him as a Pagan Catholic, one who tries to assimilate to the 
Catholic tradition, the spirit of Paganism. Catholicism has 
been described unjustly by Protestant critics as Hellenized 
Christianity. The term might be applied with greater apt- 
ness to the system of Anatole France. Whether his paganism 
is the genuine article is a question which has been raised in 
this country by Mr. Chesterton and in France by M. Henri 
Massis, and I think there is no doubt that they have proved 
how unhistorical is the gay, spontaneous, pre-Christian world 
of our neo-pagans. But historical or unhistorical, Anatole 
France has a Weltanschauung which seeks the charm and 
fascination of Catholic Christianity without the bitter tonic 
of its Judaic and ethical elements. The Abbé Coignard, he 
tells us, had made “ une sorte de mélange merveilleux d’Epi- 
cure et de saint Francois d’Assise,” and he adds that these 
two—Epicurus and St. Francis—are, to his thinking, the two 
best friends that suffering humanity has met on its distracted 
journey. 

This pagan Catholicism is not an unusual pose in our day 
and always it can be analysed into two or three principal ele- 
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ments. First among them I put sadness, disillusion. Whether 
“disgust and secret loathing”’ fell upon the old pagan 
world or not, it has fallen upon all those who have sought to 
restore that mythical golden age of pure unmoral joy. The 
word “‘tristesse”’ is a leit motif in the writing of Anatole 
France as is the infinitely pathetic “loin, loin d'ici” in 
Baudelaire. Sometimes it is almost consoling—“ la tristesse 
profonde et tranquille d’une Ame docile aux grands ren- 
seignements de la nature ’’—at others it is bitter almost be- 
yond expression, as when he speculates whether this our earth 
is a decayed fruit breeding humanity as a maggot. Every- 
where in modern French literature this urbane and erudite 
observer finds sadness. “ Listen to a dreamer like Loti, an 
intellectual like Bourget, a sensualist like Maupassant, and 
you will hear in different tones the same words of disillusion.” 
Anatole France has found like Koheleth that he that in- 
creaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. Emancipation from 
the bonds of dogma has been a failure. “ I do not share his 
religious beliefs,” he tells us of the Abbé Coignard, “ and I 
believe they deceived him, as they have deceived for good or 
ill so many generations of men. But it seems that the old 
errors are less offensive (/acheuses) than the new, and that 
since we must deceive ourselves, it is best to stick to the well- 
worn illusions.”’ But is he really satisfied? Is the human 
soul ever satisfied thus? The reader familiar with French 
romanticism will recall the despairing cry of de Musset: 
“Qui de nous, qui de nous, va devenir un dieu?’’ We hear 
the same note when Anatole France, at the end of his essay, 
“* Pourquoi sommes-nous tristes?”” demands: “ Qui nous ap- 
portera une foi, une espérance, une charité nouvelles?” Ana- 
tole France in search of the theological virtues! 

I pass over the irony and the sensuality which are unmis- 
takable and characteristic elements in the writings of Ana- 
tole France. We are more amused than angry when he talks 
of “theology which, as we know, treats with scrupulous 
exactitude of the unknowable” for the irony of Anatole 
France is used indifferently at the expense of the believer 
and the incredulous. As to his sensuality, it is a drug, a 
kind of intellectual alcohol with which the disillusioned 
modern supports the burden of living. 

Second in importance to a disillusioned sadness in the 
composition of neo-paganism I should place a non-Christian 
charity, a corrupt following of our Lord’s tenderness for sin- 
ners, which, in the hands of the modern, becomes a tenderness 
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for sin. In English the most seductive expression of this 
doctrine is to be found in Oscar Wilde’s “ De Profundis.” 
St. Paul anticipates and condemns the idea in one of its as- 
pects when he asks whether sin is to abound that Grace may 
more abound. In “Le Lys Rouge” Anatole France ex- 
presses it with a wetteté which makes it worth while to quote 
a fairly lengthy passage in the original : — 

Ne jugez point avec légéreté celles que vous appelez des mal- 
heureuses, et qui vous devraient étre sacrées, puisqu’elles sont 
malheureuses. La fille méprisée et perdue, c’est l’argile docile 
au doigt du potier divin: c’est la victime expiatoire et l’autel 
de l’holocauste. Les prostituées sont plus prés de Dieu que 
les femmes honnétes: elles ont perdu la superbe et depouillé 
l’orgueil. Elles ne se glorifient pas du néant dont la matrone 
s‘honore. Elles possédent l’humilité, qui est la pierre angulaire 
des vertus agréables au Ciel. I] leur suffira d’un court repentir 
pour y’étre les premiéres, car leurs péchés, sans malice et sans 
joie, portent en eux le rachat et le pardon . . . C’est pourquoi 
Dieu entendra le premier regard qu’elles leveront vers lui. Un 
tréne est préparé pour elles & la droite du Pére. Dans le roy- 
aume de Dieu, la reine et l'impératrice seront heureuses de 
s'asseoir aux pieds de la rédeuse de barriére. Car ne croyez 
pas que la maison céleste soit construite sur Ie plan humain. Il 
s’en faut de tout. 


In all this there is an unmistakable echo of the gospels 
and of the teaching of the Church, which holds that sins of 
the spirit are more grievous than sins of the body. We recall 
the “ neither do I condemn thee,’ spoken to the woman taken 
in adultery, and the malediction on the pharisees who were 
told that the harlots should enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven before them. But the Friend of Sinners was Himself 
the sinless One. The gospel story is that of perfect purity 
rebuking sin and sparing the sinner. If the Catholic Church 
has avoided the disproportionate emphasis on the sins of 
the flesh which is the hall-mark of Puritanism, she has given 
her counsels through a celibate priesthood and set an entirely 
new value on chastity. ‘‘ To the pure all things are pure,” 
is the facile plea of the modern exponents of laxity. To 
the pure, yes; but are they pure? We rise from a reading 
of Anatole France with a renewed feeling that the flowers 
of the Catholic system cannot be transplanted to a non- 
Christian soil. It is sad that Anatole France who saw so 
clearly the question the modern world is asking—who will 
bring us a new faith, hope and charity?—should not have 


known . 
the answer REGINALD J. DINGLE. 











THE SUBNORMAL CHILD 


T would seem a heresy to dispute the claim of Education 

to be a panacea for all evils in the moral and social order. 

The writer has no intention of disputing this or any other 
modern dogma, but although before accepting it he would 
like to define “ Education,’”’ here he merely wishes to offer 
the curious reader a little study of a phenomenon, which, 
albeit of the commonest, does not meet (at least in practice) 
with the full treatment it merits—namely, that of the Sub- 
normal Child. There is no need to probe too deep for a 
definition of subnormality. We all know that, in a sense, 
there is no such thing as a normal being; at the same time, 
we all know that there is a practical normality in a given 
sphere of conduct: e.g., it is normal for the buyer to want 
to pay as little as possible and for the seller to want to get the 
best price: for the motorist to put on speed and for the pedes- 
trian to use consequent caution. So it is normal for a child 
to be willing and able to learn about things in general; or, 
if this statement is too bold, then I will modify it thus—To 
take in a certain modicum of knowledge, in a wide period of 
time, given the necessary stimulus. However, a certain num- 
ber of children do not reach this norm. These are herein- 
after termed Subnormals. 

It is not my purpose to treat the subject from a pathological 
standpoint. This has been done in the various works on 
Child-Study that abound.t I merely wish to present the 
same subject-matter from the point of view of a schoolmaster 
who has had the common experience of schoolmasters, and 
to contribute my quota to the common stock. In order to be 
quite lucid and exhaustive, I divide the whole genus of sub- 
normal children into ten species or groups. 

1) The first group will include those who are simply back- 
ward. They do not present much difficulty, if once it is 
realized that they are physically incapable of doing anything 
quickly. Slowness of apprehension of itself is not necessarily 
a bad symptom. The only requisite it calls for is time, and 
slow children have plenty of it—in front of them. The ut- 


* I would refer the interested reader to an excellent study in child-psychology 
by Dr. Grimbert in Etudes for June 20, 1923. 
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most disability they will incur is forfeiture of ‘‘ honours” in 
certain examinations through being over-age; or of having 
to sit twice for the same examination—a slight strain on per- 
severance, 

It is hard not to think that their defect is a blessing in dis- 
guise; for it brings out latent virtues that would otherwise 
get no practice, and puts an effectual brake on mental over- 
crowding. They just take in what they can comfortably, 
very comfortably digest. But they must be carefully marked 
off from Groups 2 and 3. The badge of this tribe is that our 
merely backward friends are slow in all respects and always— 
not the case, as we shall see, with those who are genuinely 
defective. 

2) In the second place, we come to the intermittent group. 
These are they who, at the first encounter, present a dull ex- 
terior, and seem to take their allotted task ina dazed kind of 
way, as if it were something unexpected and unnatural. The 
muddy scrawl which represents their work may be taken hy 
the unsuspecting master as the token of an inferior mind, 
over-clogged by things of sense; till one fine test-day, he is 
elated as well as edified by his dull pupil presenting a piece 
of work showing distinct originality, and pitched quite above 
the average compass of the class. The weekly (or periodic) 
marks of this group will jump suddenly from 20 to go per 
cent. And all without warning. 

These subjects are not very numerous, but there are usually 
one or two examples to be found in every class. They may 
always be put down as neurasthenic, with possibly further 
ailments superadded in many cases. A fresh idea or sudden 
spasm of energy springing from some suggestion of the mas- 
ter or the child’s own teeming brain, together with a lull in 
his chronic ill-health, accounts quite sufficiently for the 
phenomenon, The upward curve in his psychometric chart 
may be prolonged a good while, even to the examination 
period, or it may rise and fall in zigzag fashion during his 
school course. In any event, this group cannot be relied on. 
Nothing can mend matters but more reliable health, and. 
this is not likely to be their lot till post-collegiate days. 

3) We now come to the genuine incapables. These are 
they who cannot grasp the meaning of a simple sentence, 
much less of a rule; who cannot read intelligently a sentence 
copied from the board or book, or even perhaps copy it to 
start with. This type is the very despair of the master. It is 
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impossible to get at their intelligence. Their imbecility pre- 
cludes punishment, and all objurgation falls on deaf ears. 
They simply caznot understand. And since they cannot, the 
conclusion is obvious; we cannot make them intelligent but 
we can train them to be moral. They do not forma numerous 
group; but their prolonged presence in the school has al- 
ways seemed to me a disconcerting feature in these en- 
lightened days. Some provision for such cases should have 
been arrived at long ago. 

4) We now come to the sinister company of xeurotics. 
These must be, in the first place, divided by a broad bar 
into two sub-groups. We will take the first of these here, 
reserving the second to be classified as Group 5. Now, this 
first sub-group may be best labelled as re/ractory-neurotics. 
They are the most difficult to deal with in the whole category 
of defectives. 

They are by no means wanting in brains, are, in fact, often 
very clever. Often, too, they show distinct artistic leanings 
in the direction of music and drawing. They are generally 
prepossessing in person and of engaging manners—what is 
known as “ taking ""—and there is much reciprocal friendli- 
ness between them and masters other than their own. Par- 
donably so perhaps, for no one would guess the devil that 
lurks beneath that fair exterior. Some infernal spark at 
least; for not only do they make light of work, but their con- 
duct also is at a low level; mischievous, impudent, low- 
minded, vulgar, light-handed, unveracious—these are only 
a few of a varied stock of epithets, one or more of which is 
commonly applicable to an individual of this group. What 
then is their prognosis? Not favourable; but if caught young 
they may yield to treatment, provided such be stern. They 
are suffering from what psycho-analysts term a perversity- 
complex whose sources are as various as the subjects them- 
selves. It is surprising how early this complex develops, and 
how persistently it clings. Whether sentimental or phobic, 
it is equally difficult to dislodge the fixed idea. It can be 
lulled often, but rarely removed.1_ What eventually becomes 
of these cases it would be illuminating to know. All that we 


1 One of the most difficult cases I have come across was one of persecution- 
mania—this in a boy who during his whole career of eight years or more at 
school, had been treated on all hands with more than ordinary kindness. But 
to the very end there was no sign of the obsession abating. He was always 
suspicious and apprehensive. 
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all know is that the prisons and lunatic asylums of Merrie 
England have a flourishing population; and further, that 
neither insanity, nor its correlative, crime, is a sudden mush- 
room growth, but both have their slow development. And 
where is their rootstock? Here—in the character-group we 
have just been considering. Meanwhile the unfortunate mas- 
ter, unless he has much experience in child-psychology is 
dumbly mystified when he has to render account of their 
mental and moral progress. This group is, happily, a small 
one; but, like the poor, we shall have them always with us. 

5) This fifth group, in contradistinction to the preceding, 
I propose to term Jenign-neurotics. They are quite harm- 
less. They display considerable interest in subjects which are 
not being taught, but have no “go” whatsoever. Mental inertia 
when faced with the drudgery of work is their main symp- 
tom; in fact, they are so desperately inert that they cannot 
learn off a few words of vocabulary, or a verb-paradigm. And 
this after discoursing (privately) with the master on the 
fascination of Greek mythology and reciting in detail the 
twelve labours of Hercules! Their master must prepare him- 
self to be a bewildered listener, on occasion, to a rhapsody 
on a painting of Burne-Jones or a sonata of Beethoven, and 
this with every sign of genuine interest on the part of the 
rhapsodist. These boys have, in reality, that elusive tem- 
perament known as the artistic. It is, of course, radically 
sane and sound; but it needs balancing, for meanwhile, dull 
business and class drudgery has to be done. They will dis- 
cuss with subtle appreciation the varying merits of the sub- 
jects listed in the examination syllabus, clearly showing that 
neither intellect nor memory is at fault. But the mere men- 
tion of homework induces a kind of panic catalepsy. 

6) The sixth group may perhaps be called the Saturnines. 
It comprises those who have neither interest nor energy, and 
withal seem to endure their allotted school hours in a semi- 
sulk. They must be approached by the master with tact, not 
unmixed with trepidation; they seem likely, at any moment 
to “down tools.”” They appear to have a chronic grievance, 
though, as it is never formulated, it is rather difficult to make 
out what itis. If the anxious master tries to feel their mental 
pulse, he is met with silence and sullen looks. Why so? The 
subject seems outwardly healthy, no victim of neurasthenia 
or domestic nagging ; and he certainly behaves rationally and 
has a modicum of brains; we cannot class him as a dolt. 
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But, owing to excessive reserve and lack of response, this 
group is rather a problem. 

7) We turn with relief to a less puzzling but more jovial 
class—if the word “jovial” can be applied to youths whose 
mental and physical structures are alike rather heavy. They 
are characterized by good nature and a love of football—but 
by nothing else. Rather passionless, they have a mild liking 
for the school in general and their master in particular—in 
fact for anything and everything not of an intellectual nature. 
For the works of the mind and the things of the spirit they 
have a pronounced dislike—the only positive pronouncement 
that their temperament can be brought to articulate. By 
nature, they are healthy backwoodsmen, and would be in 
their element in the forests of Canada or the Australian bush. 
But they are distinctly “out of it” in the squirrel-cage of 
school, labelled VB or IVC in an orthodox scholastic institu- 
tion, so that the question jumps up at one—why are they 
there? Only because their parents send them; and there 
they remain, because they are too well-behaved and generally 
‘“‘decent’’ to arouse the ire, or even attract the notice, of the 
school authorities. They are, in fact, quite normal specimens 
of humanity, and not bad ones at that; but we must classify 
them as sub-normals according to the definition insinuated 
in the preamble to these presents. 

8) Next come what I call the Sanatorium cases. These 
children, though quite capable mentally in varying degrees, 
and easily manageable, are simply outclassed in school work, 
because they are unfit through under-feeding and anzmic 
disorders. They are not really cases to be dealt with by the 
master, but for medical treatment. Under the present dis- 
pensation of Medicine and Hygiene it is certainly surprising 
that so many children should be sent to school in such bad 
condition that they are unable to put in a day’s work. Their 
case is quite curable—a little period of recreation, tonic, and 
ordinary decent feeding will work the cure. However, the 
master has to bear the brunt of the medical disorders which 
the doctor, with his over-loaded panel, cannot cope with. 
It is a pity—because many of this group are distinctly bright. 

9) The best label for this group is Unfortunates. They are 
not necessarily, nor generally, wanting notably in ability or 
interest; though they include individuals who might come 
under any of the groups 1—6. They are timorous and inex- 
pansive, without being positively hostile. What is wrong 
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with them is that they have developed an inferiority-complex 
(the jargon is useful though not scientific), #.e., they have 
been put mentally out of joint by some untoward incident in 
their infant years, or have been reared with, or by, some anti- 
pathetic person (let us hope not their mother, though this is 
sometimes the case), so that they have come to recognize 
themselves as definitely inferior beings with little or no 
chance in this rough-and-tumble world. They are born 
“ under-dogs,”’ so they think, and are meant to be a butt to 
their fellows and a wagging of the head to their masters. 
Though this estimate of themselves is absurdly false, at least 
so far as regards the master, still it is remarkably difficult to 
alter it, so deep is the mental wound. The prognosis is fairly 
hopeful, as the ill-treated child must yield to kindness if 
only applied long enough. But unhappily it often happens 
that through educational muddling, not enough time is avail- 
able; so the child leaves with the idea reinforced, that he is 
a Castaway. 

10) We now come to the real article, the genuine antique, 
the delightful and perennial dolt. It must be said that he is 
really rare. He almost must be. Because if the preceding 
nine groups are exhausted, very little remains. I define a 
dolt as one that neither can work, nor will try to work. His 
health seems excellent; his muscle and adipose tissue abun- 
dant; his home conditions moderately congeniai. He re- 
sembles Group 6 in that he has neither interest nor energy ; 
but there is this difference that he seems really incapable of 
understanding anything. Then he ought to be classed with 
Group 3—the absolute incapables? Not so, because they 
make some attempt and he does not. It is precisely this 
inability to make any effort, which is his peculiar attribute, 
and which makes him such a slow case for the master to 
diagnose. He has to be trapped with gins and snares to 
test his radical sanity and at the same time his impermeability 
to any idea above his stomach. He is an interesting animal, 
worth studying ; but it is to be feared that no amount of study 
or attention will make him other than he is. As I have said, 
the name is very loosely used and flung upon children to 
whom it does not apply in the least. A good deal of school 
nomenclature wants clearing up and refining, and this is a 
typical name. For example, one often hears it said that such 
and such a brainy journalist or eminent stockbroker was a 
dolt at school. Was it not even said of the prince of scholas- 
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tic philosophers—Aquinas? It is, of course, within the 
bounds of possibility that, on the removal of mental obstruc- 
tion and the consequent inrush of new ideas, the whole 
character should change from torpidity to energy. But if it 
were possible to analyze such cases more exactly and in par- 
ticular, to sound the opinion of their fellow “ benchwarmers ”’ 
at school, it would be found that their real place would be in 
Groups 4, 5, or 6. 

It is not pretended that this list is exhaustive. Each group 
will bear more or less of subdivision. But it is a rough 
taxonomy of that heavy and increasing minority of children 
who, from sheer want of appetite, derive no nourishment from 
the banquet of education. The viands are choice and the 
cooking is (for England) fair; but they simply don’t feel 
hungry. There is an end of it. 

What is to be done with them? Or are they fit subjects for 
education at all? I leave this question to be discussed by the 
intelligent reader, merely recalling that the soul, however 
badly served by the body it informs, is itself a precious entity 
capable of indefinite development and enlightenment, and 
that grace may often supply for and remedy the defects of 


nature. 


M. G. M‘DONALD. 
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A BISHOP DESIGNATE 
“< \ RE you ready, with all faithful diligence, to banish 


and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrine 

contrary to God’s Word?” This is one of a string 
of inquiries directed by the Book of Common Prayer to be 
put to a Bishop Elect before his consecration. They are 
modelled upon inquiries made on the like occasion by pre- 
scription of the Roman Pontifical. All which is a remnant 
of an ancient custom of examining a Bishop Elect on points 
of theology. We have details of the examination which St. 
Francis of Sales was put through, in presence of Pope 
Clement VIII., Blessed Robert Cardinal Bellarmine being 
one of the examiners. Let us suppose Demas, Bishop 
Designate and Elect of Thessalonica, to be subjected to such 
an examination, and to be called upon to send in a Disserta- 
tion on Sin. This then is Demas’s Dissertation. 


To understand Sin we must master the theory of Evo- 
lution; not Evolution such as is hinted at in the Fathers, 
and tolerated, or even advocated, by Romanist divines, 
but thorough scientific Evolution, as accepted nowadays 
by all men of Science worthy of the name. To begin 
with, we postulate this Universe of matter. How it came 
to be, we do not know, nor care: its origin is a mystery, 
not allowable to inquire into: anyhow here it is. It is 
governed by Uniformities, or Laws, such and such ante- 
cedent conditions, positive and negative, being followed 
invariably by such and such consequences. The Universe 
is a Closed System; and with the working of its laws 
there is no external Power to interfere. It might seem 
that under this system nothing could ever happen but 
dead monotony, a dreary waste of identical consequences 
becoming themselves antecedents, and begetting other 
identical consequences. But that is not so. The working 
of these Uniformities leads to change, improvement, 
higher forms of being coming out of lower. This process 
of higher forms from lower is called Evolution. Under 
this Evolution there sprang up Life, first vegetable, then 
animal, and finally human. The law of Evolution in liv- 
ing things is that every organism does its best for itself, 
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adapts itself to its surroundings, and its surroundings to 
its own well-being. This is the struggle for existence, 
the driving-force of all progress. In this struggle some 
organisms do better than others: some go up, some fall 
out, there are endless failures, but some successes. The 
path of success is very slow, but sure; and in the course 
of ages there came to be something anthropoid, manlike 
and monkey-like, in some cases the human type prevailing, 
in others the apish, so that many specimens got no higher 
than apes, while a few turned into apish-looking men. 
It must be understood that all this was a biological pro- 
cess, a mere Evolution of matter: there is no help ren- 
dered from anywhere outside of the Closed System. 
Physical Nature, brute matter, does her own work un- 
aided. Her last achievement is Man. 

A river does not rise above its source, nor Man above 
his apish origin. Matter he was, brute he was; and mat- 
ter and brute, however refined and civilized, he essen- 
tially remains. Having nothing but what he owes to 
Evolution, he has no spiritual, immortal soul. It is evi- 
dent, and acknowledged by men of all shades of opinion, 
that no heightening of the powers of matter can ever 
engender a spiritual being. They who believe in Man’s 
spiritual soul believe in it as the direct creation of God, 
put into the material body of man whenever that body, 
howsoever framed or evolved, was fitted to receive it. 
But in our Closed System there can be no room for any 
creative act. Free Will then is an illusion. It is a de- 
parture from the physical invariable sequence of phe- 
nomena one upon another. It is a spiritual function, and 
the human soul in this theory is not a spirit. Now then 
we are able to formulate our doctrine of Sin. The old 
notion of Sin as a free act, which the sinner could have 
prevented, and is responsible for the putting of it forth, 
must be abandoned altogether. Sin and sickness, as an 
Anglican Bishop once told his clergy, are equally against 
the will of God. Sick man and sinner, they are both 
sufferers, neither of them rebels. God is no more angry 
with you for getting drunk than for your catching the 
influenza. He dislikes both intoxication and influenza, 
but the one is not the object of His displeasure otherwise 
than the other. He views both in the same light, as mis- 
fortunes that flesh is heir to. Scripture certainly repre- 
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sents God as angry with sinners and chastising sin, never 
as angry with sick people; but modern Criticism has 
improved much upon the teaching of Scripture. He is 
angry with neither. Sin is nothing more than the working 
out in us of the apish tendencies of our remote ancestors: 
it is one evil of the race, like sickness, not the fault of 
the individual. 

One remark is to be appended, and this Dissertation is 
complete. The narrative in Genesis of man’s state of 
original innocence, and his fall therefrom, with the 
sombre comments on the same made by St. Paul to the 
Romans, must all be given up. Man was apish from the 
first, never innocent. He has never fallen, but has al- 
ways been on the up-grade of Evolution and Progress: at 
least the race has, though it is undeniable that individuals 
do deteriorate. The Fall is said to have been caused by 
Sin; but Sin, in the Scripture sense of the word, now 
appears to be an impossibility. An animal with an evo- 
lutionary unspiritual soul cannot sin,—a man no more 
than a dog. 


Such a Dissertation certainly has never yet been handed 
in. Nor could I instance any Anglican Prelate hitherte 
consecrated, as allowing it. But we never can tell what 
may happen in the future. Within the next fifty years this 
sort of thing might well be put forward as an adaptation of 
the Christian message in accordance with the Science of the 
day. Modern Churchmen, in their recent Congress at Ox- 
ford, showed signs of moving in this direction. Consecrated 
on such a profession, a truly comprehensive Protestant 
Bishop, Dr. Demas would not be a fersona grata to the High 
Anglicans of his diocese, nor would they enjoy his episcopal 
favour, but they might tolerate him and he them, and eccle- 
siastical conventionalities cover the sunken rocks of doctrinal 
difference. 

Taking the Dissertation on its merits, a Catholic would say 
that the writer is not a fit subject for Baptism, let alone for 
Episcopal Consecration. He won’t do for a Christian lay- 
man, and as a Pastor of souls he is quite unthinkable. His 
Theology is rank heresy, and his Science charlatanism. Phy- 
sical Science, as such, does not know to this day with anything 
that can be called certainty how man made his first appear- 
ance on this globe. Evolution is a fruitful and interesting 
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hypothesis; and in some details, we may allow, even more 
than an hypothesis; but a regular ascent by sheer evolu- 
tionary processes from inanimate matter to living beings, 
and from lower animals to Man, has never yet been made out 
by any method of any Science whatsoever. Evolution with 
divine interference at certain epochs, God, to start with, creat- 
ing matter with properties apt to lead up to the formation 
of an organic world; God sustaining this matter in being and 
activity; and in the critical hour God creating a spiritual 
human soul to inform the matter, now prepared to receive it, 
—such an Evolution, physical and at the same time God- 
guided, Science may evince, and Christianity not say nay. 
But no Physical Science witnesses, or can witness, to the 
Closed System. No Biology bars Divine intervention; in- 
deed biological facts rather require it. Nor is the measure 
of Man’s being to be taken by Biology and Paleontology 
alone. There is such a thing as Psychology, a distinct science 
from either. Psychology takes Man as she finds him at this 
hour. Man at this hour is conscious of Free Will and Moral 
Responsibility. Or, if he is not conscious of them, how do 
you account for the sentiment of Moral Disapprobation? 
Apart from Free Will, its foundation is lost, and a murderer 
is no more blameworthy than a man-eating tiger. Is the 
aspirant to the See of Thessalonica going to hunt the senti- 
ment of Moral Disapprobation, and with it the conviction of 
Sin, out of his diocese? 

About the Fall, it often strikes us that scorners of the 
Biblical narrative continually assume that the Bible pictures 
a whole race of mankind, spread over the earth, in a high state 
of moral perfection and material civilization, of which state 
we might expect to find records in history. Clearly the Bible 
does nothing of the sort. It tells only of one man and one 
woman. It credits them with none of the knowledge which 
we have laboriously acquired to overcome the difficulties of 
physical nature around us, difficulties wholly unfelt by Adam 
and Eve. It does not even tell us how long they remained in 
Paradise, possibly only a few hours. Driven from thence, 
they and their descendants were ill-fitted to meet the hard 
conditions of our human existence. They were overborne in 
the struggle with wild primeval nature, and readily lapsed, 
many of them at least, into savagery. See the Hymn of the 
Second Choir of Angelicals in the “ Dream of Gerontius.” 

The Church of God cannot perish; her life is divinely 
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guaranteed to last till the end of the world. If anything 
could kill her, it would be the intrusion of unworthy men 
into her priesthood, and into the fulness of that priesthood 
in the episcopate. Her vitality however can be diminished, 
and in sundry times and places has been lamentably 
diminished by worldly and loose-living men receiving epis- 
copal consecration. But there is no guarantee of the life of 
the Church of England. She is strong indeed, strong with 
the strength of the British Constitution, whereof she has 
hitherto formed an integral part; strong again as falling in 
admirably with English habits of decency, comfort and com- 
promise. But her strength has been much undermined of 
late, and by nothing more than by the abandonment of the 
elementary truths of the Christian Creed conspicuous in so 
many modern churchmen. Will it be much longer necessary 
to be a Christian, in the time-honoured sense of the word, to 
be eligible for an Anglican bishopric? If at least she were 
consistent with herself! But her comprehensiveness has 
swallowed up her consistency. You never know what teach- 
ing to expect from an Anglican pulpit. The preacher who 
stands there, robed in surplice, scarf and hood, may have 
said Mass, as he thought, this morning, may have his hand 
constantly lifted up to impart sacramental absolution, may 
worship Saints and read the Roman Breviary,—or he may be 
Dr. Demas, in the near future, Bishop Designate of 


Thessalonica. 
JOSEPH RICKABY. 











TRAVEL-CHIPS 


IV. 


ELSOGOD, Sunday, August 17th. Rise, 8. Our host 
f= translated my sermon into Magyar and insists that 

I read it thus, phonetically. No. Head frankly 
swimmy, and I can only manage the first sentence. Off to 
the church, that stands now silver-grey among the acacias. 
Crowded, but I go straight to sacristy. ‘Of course you will 
sing the Mass”? Too limp to protest much—never ave 
sung a Mass; but. . . . Well, did so. Repeated the ser- 
mon-sentence duly. Clucks and crows, of pleasure let us hope. 
Preached the remaining two minutes in English, to extreme 
astonishment of two or three English ladies there. . . 
governesses, I imagine. Out after thanksgiving. Avenue 
of people. Armfulls of flowers. Breakfast, and bathe in 
Danube. Rather cold, I thought. At one, “ Please come on 
to terrace.”’ Go thither. Songs rise from trees below. The 


men of the village are serenading us. . . . They mount on 
to the terrace. Magnificent stalwart lads. Sing national 
songs—burlesque opera—and . . . Xentucky, that they have 


learnt, phonetically, to please us. Sure it does. MHealths 
drunk. Calm afternoon in gold-green fields starred with 
bright purple flowers. Nice to walk down through that, in 
great bath-robe, to the river. . . . Devotions at 6 in the 
church, and bed early. Monday, spent idling. One or two 
parish priests visit us. Towards evening, message from vil- 
lagers—* Please come and see us working.’”’ Dawdle alittle. 
New message—‘ Please, come! Some of us have to go 
home.”’ . . . Run off. There they all are, levelling a wide 
space before the church. Foolish or . . . well, very ill- 
advised corporation wants to use this space for market- 
booths, etc. No! Leave it free, and add thus immensely to 
the dignity of your village, please, dear Authorities! Note 
that the two windows given, spontaneously, by two men’s 
groups at Birmingham to whom I had lectured—they repre- 
sent the Sermon on the Mount and the Resurrection, our own 
choice—are wreathed with flowers and yew, and so is the big 
rose-window, on which, too, English names are read. Pat 
brown babies: bless flocks of children: listen to more songs— 
Bright idea. Why not a drink? How suggest it? Oh, ges- 
tures easy, 4 la Napolitaine. . . . Off therefore in a crowd 
. to little cabaret—a tiny bar, and one white-washed room. 
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Rather crowded. Hungarian methods are simple. The door 
is hoisted off its hinges and leaned against the outside wall. 
Really magnificent voices, thunderous in the enclosed space. 
Relentless fingers pointed at us: irresistible smiles. Right! 
And we sing doggedly one verse of “God Save the King.” 
After three lines, the men have picked it up and croon both 
melody and harmonies. .. . I register the conviction: 
There is nothing wrong with these lads, call themselves by 
what political nickname they will. I leave this for future 
mastication. That night, real gaiety. German songs with 
a doubly-pleasing sentimentality about them—their own, and 
that fact that I was taught them seven hundred years ago! 
. . Our host and the ladies dance—the csAardas, but a mild 
version, I believe. Next day, again good quiet. Off by 
5 p-m. train to VAacz, carriage filled with dales of flowers, 
and with dear little handfulls, from babies. . . . Dismount 
at Vdcz arms full of them. Flowers, I mean. Bishop's 
carriage waiting for us. He is away, but at door of his finely 
simple palace, his most friendly secretary. Vocations good, 
I hear. The seminary is having a great wing added. The 
garden, sloping on one side to the Danube, is one blaze 
of salvias—real Hungarian scarlet among the green. I for- 
get how the white came in, but there must have been some. 
. Cathedral: fine in its way: but as for the treasury! ! 
Anyhow, observe the vast engulfing chasubles—true Roman 
shape. Dinner at the palace. Driven down, then, to the 
quay. We can see right up to the great hook of the Danube, 
and to mountains that are now Czecho-Slovak. Evening be- 
gins to close: an incomparable perspective; purple and 
grey-veiled gold. A gold in mourning. Suddenly, addressed 
by three young men, sent by the Students’ Federation to 
see we get safe on to the boat that now appears far off, at 
the river’s turn. It arrives, with our thirty-three British dele- 
gates on board, and the Austrian and Polish contingent. 
Friendliest greetings. We float down the stream. Felsdégéd 
nears. On the bank, 800 peasants, the biggest gathering 
ever known there, have established themselves. A great Cross 
of lamps: red, white and green flares to the left; red, white 
and blue ones to the right: Hungary; England. Rockets. 
They sing: we cheer. Alas that the boat, that kindly 
slowed down for us, could not quite stop, nor get quite in- 
land. Else had the ladies of the party been weighed down 
by yet more flowers. . . . Off into velvety dark, till the 
lights of Buda shine high in the distance. To and fro across 
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the strong stream the boat swings. Atlast we land. Crowds. 
The Director of the College that the men are to stay at. The 
Mayor of Budapest. Boy Scouts for our luggage. . 
Alas! “Please reply in French to the Mayor’s speech of 
welcome.”” “ Mr. Mayor, emotion—not only due to gratitude 
for your presence and the honour it implies—but to the 
memories aroused by this historic stream, by this unique cliff 
of Buda, and the thought of Istvan, Laszlé, Imre, Gellért— 
masters us. Moreover, kindest host, we are very very tired, 
and rather hungry. . . . All we can say is, Thank You.” 
(Yes, and we said it in Magyar.) Commotion. Off to our 
hostel, and thence to restaurant for supper, and thence, one 
ache, to bed. 

Sunday, 24th. Unexpected multitude of priests sends us 
out to hunt, 5 a.m., for altar. Find it, at superb baroque 
—but such a good baroque—University church. Tawny gold. 
Breakfast in coffee-house whither we shall go daily. After 
it, up to the old town for the Procession of St. Stephen's 
Hand. Day of dancing gold. As we climb, the Danube be- 
low, true Hungarian green. The new city, mercifully veiled 
in its thin smoke, with shadowy towers, and the great dome 
of St. Stephen’s basilica. Then, the interminable plain. It 
is almost too gay, this morning, to allow the ghosts of so many 
centuries to come to us across it. . . . But who could re-’ 
sist its spell? Hundred years after hundred years, the 
Oriental hordes came drifting, or rather, drawn by the mag- 
netism of the plain, even from China. . . . Up to the foot 
of this immemorial cliff, washed by the swift river, they 
came careering, hesitated, turned, swept this way and that, 
and vanished back into the sunrise. Then Arpad came, and 
after him St. Stephen accepted Christ, one thousand years 
ago. . . . Forthwith upon the cliff sprang up the spire and 
the tower, and Order descended, and stability, upon the 
Asiatics. The house replaced the tent. The Apostolic Crown 
was sent from Rome, and here in this vast palace it still is, 
ceaselessly sentinelled by its Crown-Guard in their white and 
scarlet, with its finial cross just twisted by its years—-long cen- 
turies later on—of concealment from Mohammed. . . 
From the rock behind us, Gellért was thrown down, and the 
Church had its sufficient seed. France came, and planted 
her medizvalism upon the cliff: Italy came, with her re- 
naissance. Mohammed came, as he had already come: tre- 
mendous names have to be mentioned—-Hunyadi Janos, 
‘Capistran Janos, Mathias Corvin. But the treasures of Buda 
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went to adorn Constantinople, and the Crescent shone over 
the church of St. Mathias, become a mosque. Still, from 
the ancient cliff, the Angelus that had sounded at midday 
first from there, was not to be silenced always. Buda was 
rebuilt, and the Turk departed, from many a place in Hun- 
gary—VaAcz itself—how recently. Let us forget all else, save 
that Hungary, since the world-war, has known and vanquished 
Bolshevik fury, and has been true to her tradition of one 
thousand years—to shield Europe from the chaotic inroad 
of the East. . . . That much must be forgotten, I well know, 
or at any rate repented. But the one thing necessary is to 
build the future. And that is not done by recrimination. 

We reach the Cathedral square. Are taken up to the bal- 
cony reserved for us in the Ministry of Finance, at right 
angles to the Church. Gradually the men of our party arrive 
—then the ladies (two of them recent converts, glad thus to 
see, at once, the Catholic Church deploying her immemorial 


splendours . . . ), then the priests. My last anxiety fades. 
The huge bell booms. Carriages. Ambassadors. Count 
Apponyi. Admiral Horthy. . . . Troop upon troop of 


Guilds, each with its banners. Coped clergy: nuns in their 
grey, black, white and blue. A pause, and then a fanfare, 
drowned for us up here by the bell. Troops in khaki. Then 
the Guard of the Crown. Halberds. Winged helmets. O 
the fine uniforms that have set the fashion to the Lancers 
of all the world. Archduke Joseph; and then the Reliquary, 
containing the right hand with which Stephen took the 
Crown and the Cross together. The Nuncioand clergy. And 
the Cathedral engulfs them all. We hurry across. Up toa 
reserved tribune, just above the Reliquary. Mass of great 
splendour, celebrated by the Prince Primate, Cardinal 
Czernoch, ermine-tippeted over his scarlet. Procession re- 
forms; we join it—high privilege, thus to be given a share 
in this supremely Hungarian display. To the Royal Chapel 
in the Palace, where Archduke and peasant, side by side, 
sing the same exultant hymns. The Saint’s hand blesses 
us, and the city, and Hungary, and all lands that would fain 
keep Christ’s Faith and Christ’s Peace. . . . 

(Of the “Pax Romana” Congress, that followed this, I 
must speak separately. Challenging epigram, spoken at 
Berlin: “If the ‘Pax Romana’ has no ideas behind it, it is 
still-born.”” We had better not try to outline, merely, its 
ideas in these pages. More chips, then, of our history, other 
than “ Pax Romana” sessions, during these days. ) 
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At 2, the College of Szent Imre offers us sound meal. Sit 
next to Bishop Glattfelder of Csanad who presides over the 
Congress. Meet one after another, known so far by letter 
only. From 5, when the Cardinal gives Benediction in the 
University Church, and comes on with the Nuncio and 
Government representatives to inaugurate the Congress in 
the Szent Istvan-Tarsulat, we listen to speeches, and read 
aloud Cardinal Bourne’s vigorous letter of congratulation. 
Bed, O how sleepy. The 21st is all “sessions” till 8, when, 
on the fairylike island (suddenly we think of Coney Island. 

. My!) of St. Margaret, we have a really brilliant din- 
ner. Professor Kriszticz, Professor of Economics at the Uni- 
versity, met long since at Oxford and here last year. Mgr. 
Pini of Milan, with the Italians. Abbé Gremaud, indefatig- 
able and forceful secretary. Sudden apparition of Mr. 
Eppstein from Ika Congress at Lugano. Alas, yet more 
speeches. Poscimur. ‘‘ Messieurs, l’Anglais est un animal 
froid, sec et silencieux. . . .”.. Uproar. Thenceforward, 
any nonsense served. Dance, I believe, but I went slowly 
home. One happy incident. Some ladies of our party have 
collected a Hungarian lady, a medical student. It makes 
absolutely all the difference to these if they have done even 
a little study in England. We think it can be managed. . . 
22nd. Sessions. We are given presidence of the next-year. 
programme-committee. Visit Professor Erédi Harrach, who 
tells us about his settlement. In 1907—1908, he had seen 
Toynbee Hall, and wished to imitate it at Kolozvar. In 
1910, Minister of Religion and Education approves the idea. 
He finally establishes it in Uj-Pest, the largest factory district 
of all Hungary. 60,000 inhabitants—7o0 per cent working 
class, and the poorest in Hungary are there. Even so, the 
population is chiefly Jewish. Shall the Settlement be ad- 
vertised as Christian? Open Christian work would produce 
no result in such a milieu. Neutral, then, ostensibly; but 
worked by convinced Christians. Till lately, Social-Demo- 
cracy was, like capital, in Jewish hands. . . . Now Chris- 
tian Democrats and Christian Socialists come to the Settlement 
and the leaders of social study and reform are no more 
Jewish. So at least I gather: but how judge of such pro- 
blems? But none can hesitate to admire these young men, 
devoting literally every minute of their time, every penny of 
their money, while actually preparing their University exams 
in law, in medicine, to the study at close quarters of tragic 
‘social conditions (it was near this, I think, that one of our 
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party afterwards came across anursing-convent, so poor that 
“the nuns went into hysterics at the sight of an English 
note. . . .”) and to work among them. There is a definite 
hygiene-campaign against tuberculosis and after-war ill- 
nesses, and very careful scientific propaganda. Next day, 
23rd, we are escorted by M. Hévey Laszld, a last-year’s 
friend, to his brother’s parish outside the city. The 
Cardinal’s secretary (who is adapting Father Plater’s bio- 
graphy in Magyar) completes the party. Such hospitality! 
Such a glowing garden, one blaze of asters, dahlias, zinnias, 
salvias, and, sunning themselves on the gorgeous flowers, Red 
Admirals and Peacocks and Fritillaries silver and amber and 


olive. . . . Dinner under the green-garlanded verandah. 
Tokay— very very real Tokay. Enough! we hurry back to 
a Session. . . . That night, Hungarian music in the Gellert 


hotel where the ladies of the party stay. Frankly, we pre- 
ferred the peasant songs. But after it—well—two of our 
party were on their honeymoon, no less. So three of us give 
them a tiny celebration: a little more Tokay, but not, ‘not, 
not real, alas. But by then everyone seems to have migrated 
to the enormous restaurant, nice and simple—we leave the 
gilded one (where we had tried for the Tokay) to its Hebrew 
throng. Here, however, total good fellowship, and at last 
we see the Csdrdads really danced. (Get all of you as close 
to the music as you can: seize your partner by the throat: 
strangle her (unless she throttles you first), and shake her 
corpse violently to and fro. Coney Island? Not one little 
bit. Not even Wembley; not that we have been there, but 
anyhow it wasn’t. Each morning there had been a general 
communion and a sermon in the chief languages represented. 
That day it had been our turn, in the immense basilica of 
St. Istvan. And next day, Mass in a hospital, and lunch at 
the Nuncio’s, along with the Italian, the Czech, the Austrian 
and the Swiss-French representative. Kindliness and 
courtesy personified, and endless questions about England. 
We have visited a baron-prelate from Roumania and col- 
lected many details about the conditions of Hungarians now 
over the border there. Out upon us, if we Catholics alone 
of British “denominations” take no interest in the tragically 
persecuted minorities in that land. This priest, we find to 
our amaze, is the author of the Catholic world-statistics in one 
of our foremost English publications. . . . We might have 
gone, this Sunday night, to see the film of the Procession. 
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But it rained, so we didn’t go, but just bought the film... 
Prosit. 

Bed, 1.45. Have to be up at 4.45. No caller; no 
alarum. Can it be done? Dare we sleep? Must. Invoke 
all the saints. At 4.45 exact, violent dream—an electric 
light switched off, a flood of daylight flung in. Neither had 
happened, but I sat up with a jerk, and it was 4.45. Mass. 
To station in tempestuous cab, picking up Dr. Metzger of 
the White Cross of Graz on the way. Hévey has come to 
see us off! And on the platform, Dr. Rusznak! Incredible 
kindness. And so, after coffee, Good-bye to Budapest, leav- 
ing our friends to visit Lake Balaton, Felsogéd (£30 has 
been collected since our return, chiefly by the efforts of a 
Benedictine companion: altar thus paid for: debt off: church 
consecrated on September 14th, by Nuncio and Bishop. Vast 
crowds, I hear, and royalty), Esztergom. . . . One more 
look down the Danube, and then the long long plains and the 
new frontiers and plebiscite-lands. The good dream is over. 

On the way, am told that the Communist period had certain 
good results—for example, they said they would expropriate 
chapels, i.e., those of religious, but leave the parishes. Hence 
various chapels became, on the spot, parish churches. . . 
Heaven knows Budapest needed them! Mass is here and 
there now said in halls. We have given six chasubles and 
some cottas (by the kindness of the Holy Child nuns—and 
linen is almost prohibitive in Hungary . . .) to such new 
indigent parishes. I am told of at least two institutes not 
quite unparalleled, I confess, but in the frankly new cate- 
gory—the Catechistes Filles du Peuple, with their three years’ 
instruction-course at the English Ladies—yes! I forgot to 
say that I found near Father Hévey’s church an English- 
speaking convent of this congregation!—and the Sozial- 
Mission-Gesellschaft, under Bishop Prohaczka, which (I risk 
the assertion and hope for correction) bifurcates into some- 
thing more like a definite “congregation” under Baronin 
Ferk4s, and a freer sisterhood, under Margit Schlachta, now 
a deputy. These “sisters” do not cut their hair, and wear 
a very vaguely “uniform” grey dress. In Austria, there are 
other such “sisters” under Frau Dr. Burjan, a convert from 
Judaism, also a Parliamentary deputy. Mgr. Seipel is the 
superior of these. They work in the Homes for fallen girls 
and so forth. In Fribourg (Switzerland), I am told that 
there are two printing presses, under the protection of St. 
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Paul and of Blessed Peter Canisius, worked entirely by such 
sisters—the former produces three journals and reviews: the 
editor alone is a male. . . . It is possible that there will be 
an international gathering of such new and newly working 
institutes—perhaps at Einsiedeln. This does not imply, I 
am assured that there should be less of the old style of Orders, 
but there is need of new methods too, if only because the 
conditions are so new. One fact is, that the old system of 
“patronage” is gone for ever. Neither Bishop nor Noble 
can now say: “/ will do this or that for you.”’ That was one 
great factor in the production of such thousands of “liturgical 
Catholics’”—baptized, and no more. These now all drop off. 
Those that remain have to be thoroughbreds. . . . The 
Church has all over again to go to the people: men will not 
now just come. Nor dare we just say, as so many do say, 
“With those that don’t come, nothing is to be done.” They 
are souls! ‘So long as a priest prepares his sermons and 
catechizes the children, he fulfils his duty.” A thousand 
times, No! ; 

I realize that the idea of the White Cross, that I shall be 
visiting, is the regeneration of the whole of Christian life—a 
great global movement within which, but always in the “ same 
Spirit,” departmental enterprises may thrive. “A teaching 
Order can be thoroughly Chauvinist: a nursing Order quite 
militarist! We want to disconnect Religion from Caste, from 
Politics, from anti-Protestantism!’ I see what he means. 
We too are learning not to flog dead horses, and how much 
better is exposition of the Truth than confuting errors. . . 

Austria, ever more mountainous, and bitterly cold. At last 
Graz. ‘Going over Niagara in a bucket,” observes my com- 
rade, “ has nothing on driving in acabin Graz. . . .” Town 
still Catholic of aspect: new statues of saints at corners, but 
machine-made. New wall-painting of St. Michael (or St. 
Expedit? we rock by rapidly . . .) putting out mill afire, 
with bucket . . . but big factories around. Leave the main 
road. Leave the side-track. Path steep up hill. Small 
white cottage in the woods—inhabited, I think, by three fam- 
ilies; one composed of some White Cross sisters, and the 
priest who looks after the tiny pilgrimage chapel of St. 
Ulrich. Brothers, and my companion, sleep in a converted 
cow-shed. I, in the priest’s room. He, in the dining room. 
Supper; potatoes, cabbage, mushrooms, salad, radishes, 
apples, water. How cold an object isanapple! Stroll. St. 
Ulrich’s chapel. Tiny. Baroque. Huge green-chasubled 
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Saint over altar. The sanctuary lamp is a minute electric 
thread in a red Heart inset into the tabernacle. St. Ex- 
pedit. St. Jude. Dozens of Madonnas, one called, “ Unser 
Frau mit Geneigten Haupt,” rather sentimental, perhaps, even 
for Styria. Curl up on sofa-bed. Sleep 8.30 till 7. Dream 
chiefly how cold it is... . 

Morning fine. Mass in the tiny chapel. Thanksgiving, 
partly in the Lourdes grotto hard by, with its thread of tink- 
ling water—Mariaquell. Breakfast, by privilege. The White 
Cross dispenses with it. But, allowing it, it does so gener- 
ously. Bread, butter, honey, coffee, fruit. My companion 
goes down to Graz to arrange our homeward journey. I, to 
top of hill, where, at the foot of a great box-wreathed cruci- 
fix, I watch the city sparkling far below, by the hurrying Mur, 
with its Gothic spires and quaintly curving baroque steeples 
like shadows in the incandescent haze. Butterflies, crickets, 
birch and fir forests, and the ubiquitous apple-trees of Styria. 
Graz itself has for citadel a huge wooded dome of rock rising 
@ propos of nothing in the midst of the hill-ringed plain. 
Volcanic? Distant noise of chopped wood, of children at 
play; of midday Angelus. . . . Dinner. Turnips, carrots, 
cabbage, fruit, and an egg. How cheering are eggs, or even 
one. Down to Graz via a fine nursery garden with four or 
five houses in it. The owner, we hear, wants to sell, and the 
White Cross, to buy. Ideal spot fora retreat-house—the first, 
it would be, in Styria. There he is—the owner, debonair 


among his asters. “Sprechen sie nicht vielleicht ein wenig 
Englisch?” ‘Say, Doc, what do you think?” He comes 
from. . . . Yes, he does. Very pleasant half hour. Cider. 


Down then by way of another cottage where tired sisters can 
rest: very white, with jolly bright blue curtains. Plums. 
Into the town at last. Karmeliterplatz, 5. Vast palace, be- 
longing once to some Hungarian nobleman. Seventeenth 
century? Magnificent simplicity of line. But, the White 
Cross in a palace? Well, yes; but fifteen families live in it 
too. Thus they solve the housing problem here. And be- 
sides the rows of cells, under the roof, there is the informa- 
tion-bureau, employment agency, shoe-making shop, big room 
for conferences and tiny chapel, and the offices of the White 
Cross, unexpectedly (I confess) the last word in business- 
likeness. A drawer is opened; a “jacket” produced; there, 
horrors: are all my own letters. How badly one does write. 

. . But do not digress. Hard by, the printing press and 
St. Paul’s bookshop; lower, the co-operative restaurant. We 
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have met some charming English people and are to re-meet 
them there for supper. Scale the rock. A town of copper- 
red and purple shadows in the sunset. The sun dips. A 
town of scene-printing, shadowless, all flat grey. Rapid re- 
turn, and supper with the brothers. Eclipsed by second sup- 
per at the restaurant with yet more English Catholics. Thence 
to the White Cross, where we find some fifty simple folks 
assembled. They sing hymns, written by Dr. Metzger to 
cheerful tunes. A Sister reads the whole of the fifth chapter 
of St. John and “comments” it, the priest at her elbow. But 
she needs no theological correction. . . . Home late. Next 
day, we refuse most brutally the kindest invitation to spend 
the day in Graz and see the sights. Am tired. Hot sun, and 
sleep in a field. Ants. Evening, down to the city to get 
shriven. 

Next evening, start for Innsbruck—by Bruck, Leoben, St. 
Michael, Bischofshofen. . . . What a night! Resume tooth- 
ache habit. . . . Talk of nightmares. . . . However, we 
end by reaching Basel. Iodine, please, or something of the 
sort. Cinema as good a drug asany. Film about Helen of 
Troy. False archeology a good counter-irritant. Train, one 
mass of English folks. Difficult to reflect on things. . . . 
Sleep a little, that night. In dreams, re-see Graz, a “liberal” 
town, they all said. Yet how friendly! Was asked by an 
editor to write for his paper. A form of service? To serve 
is the White Cross ideal, and first, to de. That must be why 
it chooses its rigid austerity. Had it been self-indulgent, 
one might have feared its obvious perils, its seeming vague- 
ness, its sentiment. If it lacked good direction, one might 
have said, What of its lack of learning? Were it less humble, 
one might have given longer thought to its critics. For it is 
fiercely criticized. Perforce we eliminated all rebukes that 
seemed based on despair—which can never be right—or on 
dislike for what had not existed under the old régime. No. 
It need not be vague. It does not set out to be this or that, 
but, as I said, a movement of the collective Christian soul, 
purifying itself by penance, and then, within that Soul, find- 
ing powers capable of a dozen incarnations, catechetical, 
literary, medical, artistic. . . . Above all, to go, and to go 
not to the é/ite, nor through the é/ite, but to the people, and 
through it. May it be guided right. May the desire we hear 
of, from France, England, Ireland boldly to supplement our 


hitherto-methods, be guided too! 
C. C. MARTINDALE. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
MR. JAMES BRITTEN. 


S long as the Catholic Truth Society continues its apostolic 

work, the name of the man who for its first thirty-six years 
was identified with its activities will be held in veneration. Like 
Frederic Ozanam in France, James Britten stands out amongst 
us aS a supreme example of what can be done for the Faith 
by a zealous and educated layman. Given zeal—‘ flamma chari- 
tatis ""—and given an adequate realization of the work to be done, 
such a man does not need to wait for occasions and opportunities ; 
he makes them, James Britten was a born pioneer. Brought 
into the Fold in 1867 when he was twenty-one years old, the new 
convert from the first was prominent in social and religious 
works, But it was not until he inaugurated the C.T.S. in 1884 
that his name became a household word in Catholic England. 
The C.T.S., besides providing scope for his literary and organiz- 
ing abilities, gave him a platform, and, through its annual con- 
ferences, brought him into contact with the leaders of Catholic 
thought throughout the country. Those who only know the 
C.T.S. in its present development, with its growing member-. 
ship and large offices in London and the provinces, are apt to 
forget the long years of dull spade-work which made that de- 
velopment possible. The bulk of that work fell upon Mr. Brit- 
ten. It was he that edited the Society’s publications: a work 
for which he was pre-eminently qualified, but which surely with 
the lapse of years became an increasingly heavy burden. If he 
had not had a natural taste for it—he includes “editing” amongst 
his recreations in Who's Who—it would have been intolerable. 
As it was, he found a certain delight in reducing a MS. ora 
“proof” to order, and pruning it of all that offended his high 
literary and artistic taste. It was his task also to deal with the 
Society’s correspondence, an even greater enterprise, for, apart 
from necessary business, the Secretary's office soon became the 
target of all sorts of enquiries. Nothing but a wonderful apti- 
tude for the pen, and a dogged industry, could have enabled 
him to bear that burden with such ease and success for so many 
years. He might, I fancy, have mentioned “ letter-writing ” also 
amongst his recreations, for he revelled in his gift of expression, 
and even business letters were often brightened by glints of his 
exuberant humour. And so the decades rolled by. Other offi- 
cials of the Society came and went—his co-Secretary, Mgr. Colo- 
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gan, retired invalided in 1913—but the Hon. Lay-Secretary re- 
mained steadfastly at his post, the embodiment of the Society's 
traditions, the centre and soul of its activities. 

Yet he had not the consolation of seeing the plant which he 
nurtured and tended so assiduously respond adequately to his 
care. The C.T.S., having reached a certain stage of develop- 
ment, stopped there, far short of the ideal to which its lofty aims 
and manifest usefulness seemed to point. Membership and in- 
come remained practically stationary for many years, although, 
in the sense that it gave birth to, or suggested, similar active 
organizations in other countries, its influence was constantly 
widening. When its annual Conference, after twenty-one fruit- 
ful years, was merged in 1910 in the National Catholic Congress, 
it lost to some extent its prominence, and its always exiguous 
active membership grew smaller. Yet the zeal of its Lay-Secre- 
tary continued unabated, and all through the troubled years of 
the war, when prices rose and output therefore decreased, he 
never lost heart. The services of a paid Organizing Secretary 
in 1910, whilst it lessened his official labours, in no way dimin- 
ished his activities. The astonishing thing was that they were 
the parerga of a fully occupied man. Until 1909 he was in full 
employment in the Botanical Section of the British Museum, so 
that his C.T.S. work, vast as it was, had to be done in his leisure. 
After his retirement he still continued the editorship of the 
Journal of Botany, which he had undertaken in 1880, and which 
shared with Catholic Book Notes, the monthly periodical which 
he started for the Society in 1898, his inexhaustible energies. 
He musi at times have lived in a sea of “ proofs.” 

Much of his most characteristic work appeared in this periodi- 
cal, to which he was a valued contributor during the whole time 
of his Secretaryship. THE MONTH Index records the titles of 
some ninety articles from his pen on a vast variety of subjects. 

It was not to be expected that so vigorous a personality should 
not at times excite, or meet with, opposition. The same zeal for 
truth that made him smite so hard the opponents of the Catholic 
Faith did not spare its professors, when in his opinion they fell 
short of what it demanded. If he had been as richly endowed 
with tact as he was with zeal, his life would have been much more 
peaceful. He did not always seem to realize the effect of his 
plain speaking on those he criticized or corrected. Nor was he 
always amenable to criticism or correction himself, especially 
when C,.T.S. matters were concerned. He did not readily accept 
suggestions for its betterment, partly because he had known so 
many attempts and failures in the past, and partly because, 
grown old in traditional methods, he did not realize that they 
could be bettered. Thus it happened that when many, seeing in 
the bankruptcy of material civilization resulting in the great war 
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a unique opportunity for pressing the claims of the Church, 
wished the C,T.S. to seize it with all vigour, the Secretary hung 
back and declared the time not opportune. It was, therefore, 
largely in spite of him that the “ Forward Movement,” which 
God has so wonderfully blessed, was inaugurated in July, 1920, 
at the Liverpool Congress, and he remained till the end rather a 
hostile than a helpful critic of its progress, although he was 
always ready to pursue his old task of editing. The reorganiza- 
tion of the Society’s constitution, to correspond with its extension 
and its increased efforts to fulfil more completely its statutory 
aims, did away, amongst other changes, with the Honorary Secre- 
taryship which Mr. Britten had so long and so successfully held. 
It was recognized by all as a fitting recognition of his unparal- 
leled services to the cause of Catholic Truth that he should there- 
upon be made one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society. 

It would have been affectation altogether to ignore these 
domestic polemics which to some extent clouded the last days of 
this great champion of the Faith. But in a retrospect of his 
exemplary career, they shrink to their true proportions, and in 
no way dim the fair picture presented by his long life of de- 
votion to the greatest of causes. In a note written in June, 1917, 
on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of his conversion, THE 
MONTH said of him: 


He has done more than any living writer to diminish 
the stream of anti-Catholic misrepresentation and abuse to 
which the Church in this land is exposed from Anglican . 
and Lutheran alike. A veritable malleus hereticorum, he 
has taught caution to many a hot-gospeller, and done some- 
thing at any rate to restore to the Protestant mind that re- 
gard for logic and respect for historical truth, rejection of 
which is demanded by the needs of the “ Reformation.” 


Thus it is that Catholics to-day, though still exposed to the 
attacks of malice, are less liable to those of ignorance. They 
have a well-stocked armoury to hand in the publications of Mr. 
Britten’s Society wherewith to meet their foes. And they have 
an even better support in the example of his fearless and de- 
voted life, calling them to trade, as he did, with the Talent of 
Faith against the return of their Lord. One may end this inade- 
quate note with the expression of a hope that the biography 
of this great Catholic layman, so pregnant with suggestion and 
inspiration for all, may soon appear, to continue his apostolate 
and augment his reward. 

J.K. 
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CAPITAL LETTERS AND THE DEITY. 


ESSRS, Burns, Oates and Washbourne have lately issued 
for the convenience of their authors and proof-readers a 
most useful little leaflet on press-corrections, with the greater 
part of which we find ourselves in entire accord. But there are 
one or two canons laid down therein which seem to us to leave 
room for difference of opinion, and, without in any way pre- 
tending to dogmatize, we are tempted, before matters have gone 
too far, to state a case in behalf of the practice which these 
Notes condemn, After all, the usage which has now obtained 
among first-class printing firms for the best part of a century 
amounts to a recognition that Britain still considers itself a Chris- 
tian country, and we are reluctant to part one by one with the 
various links which bind us to our religious past. 
The matter to which we refer is thus presented in the leaflet 
before us: 

Pronouns referring to the Deity should not be written 
with capitals (this is the practice of the English version 
of the Bible, which may well give the rule in such matters) 
—€.g.: 

And in this we know that he abideth in us, by the 

Spirit which he hath given us. 

noi And in this we know that He abideth in us, by the 
Spirit which He hath given us. 


It may be added that this attitude has been vindicated in a 
private letter by the further statement: 


It is our practice now to print pronouns relating to Al- 
mighty God with small initials, and not with capitals, this 
practice being more in accord with the tradition of Catholic 
printing in England. 


Let us hasten to admit that both contentions are undoubtedly 
justified. It is a fact beyond dispute that the English Bible 
(alike in the Authorized and in the Revised version), and also the 
Douai Bible, have always printed the pronouns referring to the 
Deity with small letters. Further, if we go back some seventy 
or eighty years it is correct to say that “this practice is in ac- 
cord with the tradition of Catholic printing in England.’ None 
the less, the line of argument indicated does not seem to us 
quite conclusive. A tradition is not necessarily admirable be- 
cause it is ancient. What, for example, was the tradition of 
the best Catholic printing in England during the second half 
of the eighteenth century? Let us take a specimen from Alban 
Butler's posthumous work, 7e Moveable Feasts, Fasts, and 
other Annual Observances of the Catholic Church. This was 
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revised by Bishop Challoner and printed by C. Kiernan in 1774 
in a crown Svo. volume of 658 pages. We quote, almost at 
random, a passage dealing with our Lord’s Ascension: 


What was the Joy, what the astonishment of the 
Angels, when they saw human Nature in Christ exalted 
above them, and placed at the right Hand of God! When 
they beheld Christ as Man, who had been outrageously 
judged and condemned on Earth, now acknowledged Lord 
of all Creatures, and judge of Men! In what Transports 
did they adore him seated on the Throne of his Glory! 
With what praises did they celebrate his Victories, who 
by his Humiliations and Torments had repaired their Ruins, 
redeemed Man, subdued Satan, broke down the Gates of 
the Empire of Death and Hell and carried off their Tro- 
phies! To this great Conqueror who had atchieved such 
mighty Things, let us for whom he has done all this, pro- 
claim aloud his Praises. 


It was in this form that all Challoner’s own works were first 
presented to the public. The extract we have chosen is not in 
the least degree exceptional. It will be noticed that almost 
every noun substantive is printed with a capital, just as in 
modern German, though the printers have been guilty of curi- 
ous inconsistencies in following this rule, if indeed it was re- 
garded as a rule. In the first line, for example, /oy is printed 
with a capital, and astonishment with a small letter, while Christ 
our Lord a little further on is typographically belittled as “judge 
of Men.”” Honesty compels us to add that in the works of such 
contemporaries as Dr. Samuel Johnson, Gibbon, Goldsmith and 
other classical writers, this extravagance in the use of capitals 
is not to be met with, though it was almost everywhere com- 
mon half a century earlier, more particularly in the newspaper 
press. In the eighteenth and in the first half of the nineteenth 
century Catholics were not in the van of English education and 
culture; and this was natural enough seeing that they were ex- 
cluded from the Universities and that their ecclesiastics were 
invariably educated abroad. In such matters of literary form 
as correct speech and correct spelling and writing, the usage 
of the educated, and not antiquity, as Horace long ago pointed 
out, is the final court of appeal. But as regards the capitali- 
zation of pronouns referring to the Deity, down to about the 
year 1825 there was no difference between Catholics and Pro- 
testants. It was practically never done by the divines on either 
side. If any one wishes to convince himself of the fact with 
regard to Anglican usage, let him pick out a few volumes from 
the series of Bampton lectures. He will find, we think, that 


1 Feasts and Fasts (1774), p. 461. 
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what we may be permitted to call the existing usage began by 
printing a capital for pronouns referring to God when they were 
in a position of some emphasis—for instance, when it is de- 
clared that those who are faithful “will be rewarded by Him 
who seeth in secret, who is Himself the dispenser of success or 
failure,”"! or in such a form of blessing as the following: ‘* May 
He by whose inspiration all Scripture was given enable us of 
his great goodness, etc.”* For a long time this usage re- 
mained quite arbitrary, seeming to depend entirely upon the 
“copy” which the compositor had before him and to be in no 
way prescribed by any uniform observance accepted in printing 
offices. By degrees, however, it appears to have become the prac- 
tice to capitalize the pronouns which were used substantively 
but not the possessives. Thus in R. D. Hampden’s famous Bamp- 
ton Lectures which were delivered in 1832 we find pretty regu- 
larly such sentences as the following: “God will not forsake 
his elect, whom He hath foreknown, and He has mercifully re- 
vealed his salvation to us.”% But a few years later, in the full 
tide of the Oxford movement, all the pronouns referring to the 
Deity, except relatives, are printed with capitals. Thus in the 
Bampton Lectures for 1846, apart from a few obviously un- 
intentional oversights, we have the usage with which we are now 
generally familiar. For example: 


Blessed are they who can testify that with the right 
hand of His Majesty, and the holy arm of His Spirit, hath 
He gotten Himself the victory over their naturally way- 
ward, carnal and unyielding hearts.‘ 


Need it be said that in the 7racts for the Times and in the 
writings of the leaders of the movement, Newman, Pusey, Ward, 
Faber, etc., the same rule, so far as we have noticed, is always 
punctiliously observed. 

Meanwhile, among Catholics, as an inspection of the earlier 
volumes of the Dublin Review will show, the new rule was 
adopted only intermittently and slowly. In many numbers there 
will be found, even, if we mistake not, as late as 1850, a diver- 
gence of practice among the articles in the same issue. To 
judge by his printed works, Cardinal Wiseman had only fallen 
in with the new Oxford development in the last ten or fifteen 
years of his life. There is not, we fancy, a trace of it to be 
found in his Zectures on the Principal Doctrines and Practices of 
the Catholic Church, published by Joseph Booker in 1836; where 


* R. Whately, Party Feeling in Matters of Religion, Bampton Lectures for 


1822, p. 67. 
2 J. J. Conybeare, Scriptural Interpretation, Oxford University Press, 1824, 
p. 12. 


3 The Scholastic Philosophy Considered, p. 203 
4 A. Short, The Witness of the Spirit, Oxford, Parker, 1846, p. 20. 
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we find innumerable sentences of this type: ‘‘When God fore- 
told through his prophets, the captivity of his people, he always 
presented the balm with the wound,” or again, “Shall Jesus 
Christ alone have been baffled by his enemy and be unable to 
establish what he came to teach.”! Similarly anyone who will 
examine closely the original edition of Dr. Rock’s Church o} 
our Fathers, issued by the Catholic publisher C. Dolman in 
1849, will find the most curious inconsistencies. On one page 
the writer tells us that God who made all “in worship of Him- 
self, can be best honoured by the highest and noblest of His 
wonderful works, the soul of man”;? but on another we read 
of “our divine Redeemer’s atonements, brought to our remem- 
brance in those tokens of the wounds inflicted on his hands and 
feet and side, as he hung nailed and bleeding on the cross,”’ 

Our conclusion, then, is that the existing practice of capitaliz- 
ing all pronouns (the relatives excepted) which refer to the 
Deity, was an outcome of the marked revival of reverence and 
devotion characteristic of the Oxford Movement. It was largely 
the work of men like Newman and Faber, W. G. Ward and Dal- 
gairns; and it is a curious external testimony to the strength 
of that movement that in less than a quarter of a century the rule 
which they followed was accepted by all the leading printing 
presses of the country. But this observance being now estab- 
lished, does it become us Catholics to take a leading part in 
undoing what has been done and in obliterating this tribute of 
respect (inconsistent though it may be in view of our practice 
as regards the printing of the Bible,‘ which bears witness to the 
former belief of our countrymen in the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion? That it is still the rule commonly observed in the best 
printing houses seems to us clear from Horace Hart's well-known 
booklet, Rules for Compositors and Readers at the University 
Press, Oxjord, the twenty-fifth edition of which, revised by Sir 
James Murray and Henry Bradley, and printed in 1921, lays 
down the canon: “ Pronouns referring to the Deity should begin 
with capitals—He, Him, His, Me, Mine, My, Thee, Thine, Thou; 
but print—who, whom and whose.’’ What is in substance the 
same rule is to be found in F. H. Collins’ Authors’ and Printers’ 
Dictionary, a work “ approved by the Master Printers and Allied 
Trades Association of London, the Edinburgh Master Printers’ 
Association, etc., etc.,” though why in this booklet the relatives 
are also included among the pronouns to be capitalized we can- 


* Vol. I., p. 114. 

? Vol. Il., p. 419. 

3 Vol. II., p. 515; cf. I., pp. 114—115; IV., pp. 67—68, etc. 

4 It must be remembered that in setting up the Bible compositors in modern 
times will have worked from a printed copy and not from manuscript. The 
existence of stereotypes will also have tended to perpetuate a practice fully 
in possession. 
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not explain. Certainly this last requirement is universally 
ignored. Salvo meliori judicio, therefore, we are strongly in- 
clined to urge that while the Christian feeling of this country is 
everywhere conspicuously waning, it befits us as Catholics to 
hold on as long as we can, in the hope of better days, to any sur- 
vivals of a belief in the Incarnation which still remain 


amongst us. 
H,T. 





FAMILY ALLOWANCES. 


T is thirty-three years since Pope Leo wrote in his immortal 

Encyclical, De Conditione Opificum: “At the time being, the 
condition of the working-classes is the pressing question of the 
hour: and nothing can be of higher interest to all classes of the 
State than that it should be rightly and reasonably adjusted.” 
Alas! all classes in the State, those at any rate who had the 
moulding of its policy, were not much concerned with the condi- 
tion of the working-classes, so long as their own condition re- 
mained fairly comfortable and secure. The old J/aissez-jfaire 
had indeed been given up; the devilish economic doctrines of 
the Manchester School, which exposed the worker unprotected 
to merciless exploitation by avarice, had become discredited: 
by combination the labourer had wrested a measure of justice 
from Capitalism: the State, under humanitarian and self-pro- 
tective impulses, has concerned itself more and more with the 
education and health of the poor. But, from that day to this, no 
attempt has been systematically made to reshape our distorted 
economic system, to regulate and stem the tendencies which had 
grievously impaired the worker’s family life, deprived him of 
all property save his strength and manual skill, concentrated 
land and wealth in the hands of a few and created that source 
of weakness and danger to the Commonwealth, a vast “ prole- 
tariate.” The State has contented itself with tinkering at the 
effects but has made no serious effort to correct the radical cause, 
viz., the unjust distribution of the national wealth, which itself 
is due to the present working of the capitalist system. That 
cause is manifest. ‘The problem to be solved [as Cardinal 
Bourne once said] is to find a way of distributing the surplus 
wealth of the country so that the poor man, manual worker or 
inferior clerk, may have the additional remuneration he so 
urgently needs; and the rich man no longer receive the heaped- 
up increment which he in no sense requires and cannot efficiently 
control.” And the same keen observer and fearless champion 
of the poor, speaking in 1918 to the National Alliance of Em- 
ployers and Employed, indicated how a beginning might be made 
if only the worker were paid, as his due, a Living Wage. After 
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stating the principle of the living wage, viz., that every man 
is entitled, as the result of his labour by brawn or brain, to 
such remuneration as shall enable him to lead a true human 
existence, a life of at least frugal comfort, his Eminence closed 
immediately with the main difficulty in the way of this ideal— 
the varying needs of the worker according to his status as a 
single or as a married man. 


That brings us to the point that his living wage can- 
not be regulated alone by the economic value of the services 
he renders to his employer. If you do not face that prob- 
lem, you either condemn a man to a single life, in which 
his powers or his intelligence may not be fully developed, 
or you expose him to the temptation of outraging his own 
moral sense by an undue and perhaps unlawful limitation 
of his family. This means that the economic value of the 
man’s services to his employer may be quite different from 
the value of that man to the whole community. Because 
he is raising up a family of future citizens his value is 
immensely greater than the value of a single man and 
therefore some way or other you have to devise means of 
giving him a living wage that can no longer be decided by 
his actual economic value to his employer. . . . Some way 
must be found for the living wage to correspond more 
accurately to the varying needs of the man who earns it. 


Hitherto this obstacle has been found practically insurmount- 
able. Sound Economics demand an equal wage for equal work. 
Other considerations have no place in business. To introduce 
them would create greater injustice. If account had to be taken 
of a married man’s dependents, inevitably only single men would 
be employed. If, as is generally urged, the needs of a “normal” 
family group of five is made the basis, not only the single men 
but all families under that number will be overpaid, whilst the 
larger families are not paid enough. No solution known to In- 
dustrial Economy seemed discoverable. 

However, the solution has been found elsewhere, and within 
the requirements of sound economics, wherein justice to the 
worker is a cardinal principle. It is in practice in several coun- 
tries, but especially in France, where the system of “ Allocations 
Familiales,”” begun in 1917, is now very widely spread.1 In 
industries which have adopted this system, groups of firms com- 
bine to form a “ Caisse de Compensation,” #.¢., a pool to which 
each contributes in proportion to its total wage-bill, and from 
which a bonus, independent of his normal wage, is paid to each 
man according to the number of his dependent children. By 


1 See ‘“‘ Christianity and Civics in France,” by C. Tigar, S.J., THe Month, 
October, 1923, p. 321. 
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this device no employer is individually worse off for employing 
a large number of married men, and no worker is badly penalized 
for performing the useful social function of rearing a family. 
Under various forms, regional and industrial and, in some cases, 
national, the system has been wonderfully successful in France. 
In June of this year there were 151 “Caisses’”’ covering 9,300 
firms, with over a million workers; the allowances paid out ex- 
ceed 128 million francs per annum, The total yearly expenditure, 
if we include allowances paid without the medium of the 
“Caisses” (i.e., in municipalities, railway concerns, and private 
firms) is 763 million francs, covering 2,700,000 wage earners, 
three-fifths of those engaged in industry. There can be no doubt 
that in no long time the system will become universal in France. 
Opinion is still divided as to whether the “pool” should be 
sectional or national, raised by the industries or subsidized by 
the State, voluntary or compulsory, but no one doubts of its 
necessity or its justice or its admirable effects. 

The device was in its infancy when the Cardinal spoke to the 
National Alliance. Why has nothing been done here in these 
intervening years to get round, in this comparatively simple 
fashion, the difficulty of providing a family living wage? 
Attempts have been made in Australia to introduce the system: 
it is spreading rapidly in Belgium: it prevails to some extent 
in Germany and other European countries. But in this land, al- 
though it has been eloquently urged and although its basis is 
so just and its advantages are so great, no influential politicians, 
no “ captains of industry,” no Labour representatives, have taken 
it up. There exists, indeed, a “ Family Endowment Council,” 
the chief member of which, Miss Eleanor Rathbone, is an expert 
economist and writes with immense moral earnestness and con- 
viction,! and it may be hoped that its publications may give 
tise ultimately to something like the “Caisses Familiales” in 
this country. They will be opposed by nervous or short-sighted 
employers in dread of indefinite commitments, by bachelor 
workers who are now paid in excess, by neo-Malthusians who 
wish to discourage large families, and with more ground, by 
those who fear any further encroachment on the integrity of the 
family, It is this last issue which chiefly concerns the Catholic. 

The Catholic regards all direct intervention by the State into 
what concerns the particular interests of the family as justifiable 
only by necessity, as a temporary measure to meet an abnormal 
situation, to be deprecated if viewed as a step towards a fuller 
usurpation of family rights, to be tolerated pending the restora- 

1 See especially the work, The Disinherited Family, which is described as 
“ A Plea for the Endowment of the Family,” and which, if it does nothing else, 
discredits completely and for ever the wage-theories hitherto in vogue. (Arnold, 
1924: 7s. 6d. net.) It is a book to be studied by all social reformers, a model 
of clear exposition and careful digestion of facts. 
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tion of its true status. But as, owing to its almost total divorce 
from property, whether in land, houses or securities, the average 
working-class family has already to depend for education, medi- 
cal attendance and provision for old age and incapacity on State 
aid, Catholic ethics can only approve of any necessary further 
subvention, as in this case, for the maintenance of young children. 
It is a natural development of the same process, called for by the 
condition into which unbridled industrialism, the pursuit of 
wealth as the one thing necessary, has plunged the community, 
It is on a par with that form of Poor Relief, called Widows’ Pen- 
sions, in force in the U.S.A. and warmly advocated here. The 
tendency undoubtedly is to create a class of Children of the 
State—a step towards the Communist ideal ; it is, in fact, a form 
of that Endowment of Motherhood which Communists call for. 
But—and this is what the Catholic reformer must remember— 
the only way to obviate its necessity is to restore as widely as 
possible the institution of property, “to multiply small owners” 
as Pope Leo advised, to turn the workers into capitalists by ad- 
mitting them into partnership or profit-sharing, and thus to 
bridge over the gulf between the “Haves” and the “ Have-nots,” 
which makes two hostile nations of the community and grievously 
impairs national harmony and strength. 
J.K. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


To the annoyance of all peace-loving citizens 

The General and the detriment of the country’s prosperity 
Election. and prestige, a General Election, the third in 

two years, has been thrust upon us. On whom 

the blame rests, let politicians decide: the effect has been to give 
fuller force and body to that noxious idea of class-war, which 
took visible shape when for the first time in the history of Parlia- 
ment a party reached office which was divided from the others 
on economic rather than on political lines. For on this occasion 
the two political parties have combined to defeat the Labour 
party, to which one or other of them had given a precarious 
support for nine months. The pretext was not directly economic 
—a political interference with the course of justice was the motive 
alleged for the vote of censure—but the real cause of the Govern- 
ment’s defeat was its supposed subservience to Communism, 
British and Russian. This was deemed by the two political par- 
ties a safe issue on which to appeal to the electorate, and on the 
belief of the electorate in the reality of that subservience will 


* See “ The Portent of Labour,” Tue Montu, January, 1924, p. 68. 
2 See “* Widows’ Pensions,’ by Isabel Willis, Tue Montu, June, 1919. 
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depend—we are writing on the eve of the poll—the fate of the 
first Labour Government. We cannot but feel that it was a 
hazardous experiment, calculated in any case to give impetus to 
the war of classes, by arraying in definitely opposed camps the 
wealthy citizens and the indigent. Nor is it destined to weaken 
permanently the Labour Movement. The simple fact that the 
vast bulk of the electorate belongs to the working class and that 
in later years it has been taught to read (if not to think) and that 
what it reads in the political papers, both its own and its oppon- 
ents’, constantly reveals the disabilities under which it labours, 
suggests that, until those disabilities are removed, it will vote 
Labour in ever increasing numbers. To a growing degree the 
worker is becoming discontented with his status. Defective in 
many ways as our free education is, it has enlarged his outlook 
and increased his desire for the amenities of life. He is no 
longer the voiceless idea-less wage-slave of Victorian days. And 
so until his economic grievances are settled he will use his poli- 
tical power to benefit himself. To such a man political parties 
do not appeal. 


For this reason, hating above all things a war 
Labour f classes, we regret the attempt made to 
Beg epee P 

Bolshevik. identify the Labour Government with Bolshev- 
ism. We do not deny that certain actions and 

policies of theirs may be interpreted as showing undue com- 
plaisance towards the Russian despots, nor that certain of their 
supporters, in and out of Parliament, are avowed Communists, 
but the party as a whole has consistently repudiated the Bol- 
shevik ideal. Their Socialism is none the less visionary and 
futile, but it can be exposed and refuted by reason, whereas 
Bolshevism or Communism is essentially tyrannical and relies 
on brute force. In September, 1923, the Executive of the 
Labour party emphasized the conflict of their principles with 
those of the Communists, and at the Labour Conference, this 
year, two days before the defeat of the Government (October 
8th), affiliation with the Communist party was again definitely 
rejected and permission refused to Communists to stand as 
Labour candidates, by overwhelming majorities. A resolution 
was even passed declaring Communists ineligible for the Labour 
party. It was natural to seize upon the abandoned Communist 
prosecution as a stick wherewith to beat the Government, but 
from the point of view of internal peace—the only point that 
concerns us—it was, we feel, mistaken tactics. For the Labour 
Government has succeeded sufficiently well to make the working- 
class which supports it exceedingly proud of it, and, therefore, 
to brand that working-class, even indirectly, with the stigma of 
Bolshevism would rightly arouse intense resentment. Better 
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policy would it have been to say to the workers—* You have been 
scandalously treated in the past by all parties, and Governments 
in which you have had no share have been lamentably slow to re- 
cognize and relieve your grievances. But your own Government 
has not been more successful. Therefore return us to power, but 
on the distinct understanding that social justice shall be our first 
aim, and that no vested interests, no anti-civic trusts, no irre- 
sponsible monopolies, shall be allowed to prevent satisfaction 
of your rightful claims to a decent human existence.” That, 
if either party could so pledge itself, were wisdom. But to say, 
“Your leaders are knaves or fools, unworthy in either case to 
guide your destinies ’"—which forms the substance of much elec- 
tion oratory—is to ask in any event for certain and serious 
trouble. 


It is no argument against the genuineness of 
sane , the Zinovieff, ‘“ very secret,’’ letter to the British 
shevist . : le ; 
Plot. Communists that it is extremely silly, formu- 
lates no practical policy, discloses nothing that 
has not been openly proclaimed over and over again,’ says no 
more than may be heard any Sunday evening at the Marble 
Arch. The whole Bolshevik mentality, in relation to the old 
Christian civilization, smacks of Bedlam, or rather of Broad- 
moor, the abode of the criminal lunatic. The Russian Chargé 
d’Affaires denies the authenticity of the letter, the British Com- 
munists laugh at it as a clumsy forgery. But there is no folly, 
as there is no crime, at which the Bolshevist will stick. He is 
at least a partial embodiment of Antichrist; though lacking the 
intelligence which will surely characterize that incarnation of evil, 
he has all the insane hatred of Christianity, all the bestial urge 
to obscenity, that follows on surrender to Satan. It becomes 
a question how the States of Christendom are to treat him, for 
unhappily he rules for the moment the destinies of the larger 
part of Europe. European peace is impossible till he be in 
some way brought to reason: European prosperity, too, must be 
maimed and imperfect until that population of 130 millions can 
contribute its proper share to it. The one consideration that 
should govern the question and the method of dealing with the 
Soviet despotism, is the well-being of the dumb and helpless mil- 
lions under its yoke. Armed intervention is impracticable and 
would produce worse evils: nor have the Russians in exile thrown 
up any commanding personality round whom the nation might 
possibly rally. To enforce on the Soviets a complete inter- 


1A much more methodical and widespread “plot’’ against the Common- 
wealth by the Third International, which is hand-in-glove with the Soviets, is 
published in a pamphlet by the Russian revolutionaries in Paris. See 7he 
Times, October 23rd. 
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national boycott would only add to the misery of their subjects, 
without hastening their deliverance. Besides, the tendency is 
all the other way. Most of the European States have already 
recognized de jure the Soviet Union. France, hitherto dubious, 
is on the eve of doing so: the fact being that no European 
nation can afford to be left behind in the race for possible mar- 
kets in that vast area. America, on the other hand, has con- 
sistently stood aloof from “shaking hands with murderers,’’ but 
America is not so closely concerned as is Europe. The objection 
to lending money to such unspeakable ruffians is natural and 
well-founded, and should be final unless its use is strictly pre- 
scribed and ample security taken. If by our doing so the op- 
pressed peasants could be really helped towards a measure of 
well-being, and thus be enabled to throw off later the yoke of 
their oppressors, the policy might even be commendable. A 
prosperous Russia could not be so easily kept under by a handful 
of fanatical miscreants. But the Bolshevists themselves by their 
criminal propaganda have made the question of a loan quite 
academic for the present. 


Whatever the result of the election the Labour 
aa - party will be immeasurably stronger than it 
Rate. was a year ago. Nothing can alter the fact 

that it has held office, that it is now acquainted 

with government from the inside, has come up against those 
economic and financial forces which oppose the social theorist 
in all directions, has had to modify its projects because of its 
practical knowledge of the inevitable limits of legislation, has 
been directed by, and felt the benefit of, the permanent bureau- 
cracy. This experience cannot but change the outlook of the 
whole party and, in particular, discourage that futile Marxian 
Socialism which some of them profess. Earlier in the year we 
deprecated the practice, prevalent in certain sections of the 
press, of labelling all the members of the Government Socialists, 
and all their measures Socialistic. The practice is unfair to 
individuals, prevents projects being examined on their own 
merits, and tends to bring about what it aims at suppressing. 
Capitalism will not be saved by empty denunciation of the 
Socialist extreme, but only by shedding its own abuses and 
remedying the injustice it often causes to the worker. The 
Labour party has been and is being educated in the school of 
experience: it needs further education, and that it can get from 
its Christian adherents. In the Catholic doctrine of property, 
as the -basis of family life and the safeguard of human dignity, 

* In the late Government eight Ministers were ex-members of Ruskin Col- 


lege and nine other ex-students stood with them, on October 29th, for election. 
Yet there are some who doubr the utility of the Catholic Labour College. 
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lies the remedy for much social injustice. “If property is good 
for anybody,” said the late Professor Kettle, “it is good for 
everybody.” So long as the right to own and enjoy property. 
is recognized, encouraged and protected, the root-principle of 
Socialism is denied: here we have the touchstone whereby to 
test legislation. The claim to exclusive ownership is regarded 
by the genuine Socialist as the chief cause of social injustice. 
On the other hand, the Christian teacher—Pope Leo, for instance 
—-says “diffuse property as widely as possible, multiply small 
ownerships.”” We imagine that there are few genuine Socialists 
amongst the leaders of the Labour Party, and probably none, 
if they thought clearly, amongst the rank and file. 


That social injustice begets Socialism, in the 
Our Socialized sense that it enhances the authority of the 
State. State and extends its influence over the indi- 
vidual, is seen by the variety of “ Socialistic” 
measures passed during this generation, simply as remedies for 
the defects of our industrial system. Those who are so apt to 
cry “Socialism” whenever any attempt is made at a better dis- 
tribution of the national wealth, would do well to reflect to what 
lengths the State has already gone in taxing the “Haves’’ for 
the benefit of the ‘“ Have-nots."" We quoted the statistics more 
than a year ago, and the figures in every case have since 
increased— 


1, One-fifth of the national income is expended on 
State Benevolence. 

2. Five hundred million pounds annually go in services 
supplementing wages, and in bureaucratic charges. 

3. Half this year’s Budget is earmarked for the sup- 
port of the “enslaved class.” 

4. One million get Old Age Pensions. 

5. Thirteen and a half million are insured against sick- 
ness and unemployment. 

6. Pensions, civil and military, amount to three mil- 
lion pounds. 

7. State-aided housing costs half a million pounds. 

8. Seven million children are educated free. 


All this “ Public Assistance” is needed, because our indus- 
trial conditions are such that our normal working-class family 
cannot provide a home for itself or secure its children’s edu- 
cation or make provision for sickness or old age. The proper 
function of the State is to supervise, co-ordinate and guide the 
various forms of individual and sectional enterprise, but we 
have allowed such a state of things to grow up that the bulk of 
the community, divorced from property, has sunk to a quasi- 
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eleemosynary status, to the detriment both of character and effi- 
ciency. This process will go on until we modify the capitalist 
system. If we are tending towards Socialism, we have to thank 
for that fact the concentration of wealth in the hands of a com- 
paratively few, due to the prevalence of various forms of usury. 
Unreformed, undisciplined, un-Christianized Capitalism is bring- 
ing about its own doom. 


The General Election has deferred the con- 

The Peace sideration of the “Protocol for the Pacific 
Protocol. Settlement of International Disputes,” which 

was the final and most considerable fruit of 

the Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations. It grew out of 
the speeches made by the Prime Ministers of Great Britain and 
France on September 4th and 5th, when the basis of peace was 
asserted to be “arbitration, security, disarmament,” and the 
Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance was set aside as too greatly 
emphasizing the maintenance and the employment of force. Its 
object is to condemn aggressive warfare as an outrage against 
the conscience of humanity, and to substitute for the crude appeal 
to force a universal arbitration system, commanding such con- 
fidence that ali nations will readily have recourse to it in the 
certainty of getting a fair verdict, adequately sanctioned in case 








of need, and, thus secured in their rights, will be enabled to 
reduce their armaments. It is to culminate, if ratified by the 
four permanent members of the Council and at least a dozen 
other States, in a World Disarmament Conference to meet in 
June, 1925.1 Thus it will be seen that the Protocol is a serious 
endeavour to give precision and actuality to those provisions 
of the Covenant agreed to at Versailles, which many people for- 
get are an integral part of that Treaty and bind all its signa- 
tories. It is significant of the difficulty of advancing the cause 
of peace, in face of an irresponsible press voicing the views 
of uninstructed journalists, that the mere rumour of the possi- 
bility of British armed forces being employed to sanction a de- 
cision not wholly British caused a newspaper storm, and showed 
that many people have no idea of what this country is already 
committed to as a member of the League of Nations. © It is true 
that the Protocol goes somewhat beyond the Articles of the 
Covenant, which on many points were merely suggestive and 
advisory, but only by way of clearer and more explicit definition. 





It is based on compulsory arbitration, in the sense that the nations 
signing it freely agree to refer to law any dispute with another 
signatory. They cannot go back on their word without bring- 
ing into play the sanctions attached to the agreement. If there 





1 Only France so far, of the four permanent members of Council, has signed 
the Protocol, as have eleven of the other States. 
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is a cession of sovereignty here, it is a voluntary cession made 
for a higher good than mere national interest, the good of 
humanity bound up with the observance of law. If permanent 
peace can be purchased thereby, the new responsibilities we 
undertake will be amply repaid. 


When at the First Assembly M. Motta, the 


a President, proposed the admission of Germany 
the League. to the League, the proposal was met with 


hisses. At the Fifth the British Premier 
openly invited the Germans to join, and the French Premier said 
that, all conditions being duly observed, France would raise no 
objection. “We have never desired the misery of the German 
people. France knows no hatred: she does not live by hatred: 
she does not live in hatred.” A Governmental crisis in Germany 
is at present preventing Germany’s application, but the pre- 
liminary steps have been taken. Yet to show how deeply certain 
minds have been demoralized by the war, a certain leader-writer 
in Zhe 7imes for October 7th allowed himself to speak of “ this 
right and natural sentiment of hostility to Germany and to things 
German,” born of the memory of the fact that “one million 
{800,000 at most] of our people lost their lives by German 
aggression.”’ It is true that he says “the right and natural 
sentiment’’ is not “to cloud the reason and distort the judg- 
ment” nor prevent business intercourse, but what kind of com- 
merce does he think possible in this atmosphere of suppressed. 
hostility which apparently he would make permanent; for “it 
would not be right to forget” its grounds as above stated? Are 
the Germans, who lost more than a million of their people, on 
account, as ¢hey think, of Allied aggression, to nourish a similar 
“right and natural sentiment”? Let the culpable authors of the 
war be visited with execration if discoverable—Lord Bertie’s 
““Memoirs,”” as chronicled in 7he Morning Post, suggest that 
they cannot so easily be determined—but it is surely time for 
international racial hatred, which was never lawful, to be uni- 
versally scouted as a relic of savagery. 


One almost despairs of the return of the post- 

The British war world to sanity when one reads of the pro- 
Israelites. ceedings of the “ British-Israel World Federa- 
tion,” which held a week’s congress in London 

lately, under the presidency of Lord Gisborough, whom Catho- 
lics will be able to “place” when they recollect that he headed 
the protest against the British Mission to the Vatican. This 
Federation, which has a Royal Princess as “ patron,” embraces 
all the “British-Israel councils, associations and _ believers 
throughout the British Empire, the United States of America 
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and elsewhere,” and to judge by the speakers, seem mainly to be 
run by parsons and ex-service men. One of its objects is — 


Te promulgate the belief that the people of the British or 
Saxon race within the British Isles, and their offspring be- 
yond the seas, including the United States of America, 
are of the stock of Israel. 


And therefore, of course, the Chosen People of God—a belief 
“supported and confirmed by the Holy Scriptures (and in par- 
ticular by the prophetical portions thereof) and by historical 
events.”" We have read the reports of the various meetings, 
presided over by Admirals and Generals and even Bishops, with- 
out discovering anything more persuasive than a repetition of 
individual conviction, coupled with a good deal of evangelical 
fervour and not a little racial arrogance. Anglo-Saxons—we 
wonder whether there are any pure Anglo-Saxons left, outside 
Germany—we are expected to believe, are the descendants of 
the “lost tribes’’ of the House of Israel, and therefore heirs to 
all the promises made to them by Almighty God. They are not 
Jews—though why not, since Judah and Israel were of the same 
race, we are not told—although they are at least Israelites.. The 
theory is fantastic in the extreme, devoid of any historical foun- 
dation, engendered by a purely arbitrary interpretation of the 
Bible, and inspired by, perhaps unconscious, national pride exalt- 
ing itself over the “lesser breeds outside the Law.”’ And yet, 
if we are to believe the speakers, the belief is very widespread, 
and is growing rapidly. It is surely another proof that if the 
human mind is not nourished by faith it falls into credulity and 
superstition. 


The elevation of Canon Barnes of Westmin- 
ster to the See of Birmingham has given a 
certain vogue to a pamphlet which he wrote 
for the “ Anglican Evangelical Group Move- 
ment,”’ one of the “ schools of thought” of which that non-teach- 
ing “Church”’ is so prolific, and which has issued some fifty 
similar tracts to show that “ Christianity has nothing to fear from 
criticism or new discovery." One would have thought that no 
genuine Christian ever sat so lightly to his faith as to be in dread 
lest it might be proved untrue: the very aim of these pamphlets 
indicates that the “ Evangelical Group Movement” have no con- 
ception of the real character of faith, and the Bishop’s tract, 
called “ Freedom and Authority,” further emphasizes that fact. 
Bishop Barnes, who is a D.Sc. and a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
but who could not, we are sure, pass any C.E.G. test in Catholic 
theology at the Westminster Hut, declares that his own final 
“authority” is the critical intellect. He laughs the Pope as in- 
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fallible teacher out of court, condemned alike by Scripture, his- 
tory and reason. The Bible is not free from error, General Coun- 
cils are equally fallible, the Creeds have no absolute authority, 
although the XXXIX. Articles, those ‘ambiguous formularies,” 
are the best of them. There is no infallible book or infallible 
formula or infallible institution, So, in substance, the Bishop. 
God, in other words, has revealed Himself, but given man no 
certainty of truth, save what he can find in the workings of his 
own mind. Thus this Christian Bishop has no higher criterion 
of truth than the old Pagan Sophist proclaimed in saying: 


‘““Man is the measure of all things.” “Faith must be rational. 
The mind is God's gift to humanity. By the processes of the 
mind alone can we reach knowledge.” If only our episcopal 


Rationalist had added, “and the sources of knowledge,’’ we 
could all agree. But he forgets the simple fact that God, who 
spoke of old by the prophets, has in these last days spoken to us 
by His Son, thus giving us an external source of certain know- 
ledge, to be accepted indeed by means of our cognitive facul- 
ties, but not because it is necessarily intelligible. In other words, 
much of God's revelation concerns what is beyond reason and 
experience, and all of it is accepted mainly on His authority, not 
merely because it seems reasonable. Hence what God has re- 
vealed, once His Son ceased personally to teach, necessarily 
postulates an abiding authority which guarantees it for every 
generation, What that authority teaches we believe, whereas 
Dr. Barnes only believes his private judgment. And thus he. 
manifests his essential Protestantism, for all Protestants, all 
persons who do not submit to the teaching authority of the Catho- 
lic Church, are necessarily Rationalists. 


Yet that has not protected him from Protestant 

Between attack. A Low-Church meeting in the Kings- 

Two Fires. way Hall denounced this Evangelical Bishop’s 
want of regard for the Bible. Its chairman 

is reported to have said, with more vigour than politeness, that 
no greater insult could be offered to the Church of England 
than the appointment of “one of the most notorious infidels of 
our day to be Bishop of Birmingham.’”’ The Church Times, 
more politely but with no less force, calls upon him to mend his 
manners and abstain from attacks upon the Catholic Faith, and 
summons the “ Catholic forces’’ of Anglicanism to translate their 
righteous indignation into action. Correspondents have bluntly 
demanded his resignation, but certain of his clergy plead for 
“patience and courtesy” for a time. ‘Only when these have 
been shown to be useless, can other action be justifiably taken.” 
However, “ Anglo-Catholic’’ and Protestant alike are too late. 
The Bishop will be found, we imagine, not to have outstepped 
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bo the generous limits of orthodoxy which prevail in Anglicanism. 
- There are too many precedents, ancient and modern, to support 
r; him. He has his own view of the Bible, but it is not a peculiar 
q » one. He considers the doctrine of the Real Presence magic and 
c | superstition: outside the narrow limits of “ Anglo-Catholicism,” 


that is the common Protestant view. An honest clergyman writes 
to the Church Times (October 24th) as follows: ‘ What is the 
teaching of the Church of England on the Presence of Christ 
in the Sacrament of His Body and Blood? The only truthful 
answer to this vital question at the present moment is, Nobody 
knows.” Why then shouldn’t Bishop Barnes give his own opinion? 


“ — GF YW . 


He has episcopal support in plenty. The Ang- 
lican Bishop of Gloucester, in his recent book 
The Church of England, expressed much the 
same doctrine without exciting any clamour. 
For him the Real Presence is only that promised by Christ to 
any gathering of disciples in His name. His ideas of a Church 
are just as “modern” as those of Bishop Barnes. He denies 
any essential difference between Anglican Orders and those: of 
the Dissenters,—and there Catholics will cordially agree with 
him. In fact, and for this we are surely grateful, he does not 
find any principle on ‘which he can rule any Christian body, 
not even the Church of Rome, outside the “ Church.”” Heclaims 
that the Church of England has its own doctrinal authority and 
discipline whilst owning with the same breath that you cannot 
find where it is. He carries the nebulosity of Anglicanism to 
an extreme. Nor has he forgotten its anti-Papalism. When 
Editor of the Church Quarterly Review, he made an envenomed 
and wholly unsupported attack upon the Holy See for its conduct 
during the War.! And now he insinuates, equally without proof, 
that the Pope, whose Mission has been administering charity 
in destitute Russia for years, began and encouraged intrigues 
with the Soviet Government with a view to weakening the power 
of Christendom by encouraging division! Why, we wonder, do 
these Christian gentlemen so frequently fail in decency and 
honesty when speaking of what they themselves own to be the 
greatest and most venerable See in Christendom? 


Another equally 
orthodox 
Bishop. 


a ee | 


A fairly good estimate of the After-Christian 

Art and mind may be gathered from the press-eulogies 
Morality. of the late Anatole France, on whom a sober 

: and restrained, yet necessarily adverse, critic- 

ism is passed in our present issue. That mind always sets Art 


1 See Tue Montn, March, 1921, p. 264. 
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above Morality and makes more of style than subject. On this 
occasion the usual literary cant was freely employed. One scribe 
pictured the “spirit of Europe and America” watching “ with 
mournful intensity "’ by the old man’s death-bed. Another spoke 
of “the universal mourning” over the departure of this octo- 
genarian, whose works not one man in a million knew anything 
about, whose genius comparatively few foreigners could be sup- 
posed to appreciate, But it is when the character of his works 
had to be described that the cant of criticism becomes especially 
loathsome. “ He pleased,” said Mr. Walkley in 7he Zimes, “ for 
one must be frank and face the puritans—by his voluptuousness.” 
Note the implication that only puritans could be displeased by 
the salaciousness that stains so much of France’s writings. ‘ Of 
sexual love he wrote frequently in a fashion which it is easy to 
call gross,” said another apologist for indecency in the Saturday, 
not realizing that, if it is easy to call such writing gross, it is 
because it actually 7s gross. Nowhere outside the Catholic press 
is there any open condemnation of this cultured sensualist, who 
scoffs at the reality of everything noble, whose whole philosophy 
is earthly and degrading, who has poisoned the minds of genera- 
tions of his countrymen, whose brilliant genius is often but the 
phosphorescent glimmer that indicates putrescence. Anatole 
France has gone to his account, mourned by his own kind, but 
unfortunately his works live after him. 


As faith decays outside the Church, the animal 
instincts of human nature, which faith alone 
can effectually check, assert themselves with 
growing boldness. We may see them com- 
pletely unchained in Russia. Elsewhere the law has constantly 
to be invoked against various forms of indecency, in books, 
cinemas and pictures. One of the first effects of Mussolini's 
coup détat, which reconciles one to much of its violence, is 
said to have been the disappearance of improper postcards from 
shop-windows in Italy. And the other day a bookseller was 
actually imprisoned and fined in France for displaying bad 
literature. The practice is world-wide, for everywhere evil men 
will be found to exploit human lusts for gain. And so it was 
fitting that its suppression should have been taken up by the 
League of Nations, which, in September of last year, modified 
and recommended an “ International Convention for the Sup- 
pression of the Trade in Obscene Publications,” the draft of 
which had been originally drawn up in Paris in 1910. Though 
the moral aspect of the question is by far the most important, 
it has political bearings as well, for a large part of this nefari- 
ous traffic is directed towards the coloured races in the East and 


The Campaign 
against 
Bad Literature. 
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does immense damage to European prestige there. A discus- 
sion of the Convention in the Indian Legislative Assembly last 
March, we are told by 7e Voice (Burma),! threw great light 
upon the scandal caused to natives of India, not only by obscene 
literature, but also by the indecency of modern European fashions 
as portrayed in our illustrated papers, and by the cinema and 
circus exhibitions imported from the West. It would seem that 
the interests of Western civilization, as well as those of Chris- 
tianity, were at stake in this matter. The Convention has 
already been signed by all the principal nations and a large 
majority of the rest, and we can only hope it will be drastically 
enforced. It is of more importance than those which concern 
slavery and opium. 


The Sutherland Appeal case has been heard 
A Wicked by the Lords, and their verdict, which will be 
Propaganda. siven in the course of this month, will be 
awaited with intense and prayerful anxiety by 
all decent Christians. The plague of Birth-Control, artificially 
stimulated by earnest but woefully-misguided men and women, 
continues to spread. Our readers will be shocked and disgusted 
to hear that, in the current number of WVature (October 25th), 
a popular scientific journal of long standing and good repute, 
the practice of contraception is actually defended, in the course 
of a review of a book recommending it. The usual wholly- 
inadequate, often-exploded grounds of justification are advanced, 
viz., “Apart from war, famine and the like, no means, save con- 
traception, of fleeing from the wrath to come can be thought of.” 
The wrath to come, in the eyes of the reviewer, is the old bogey 
of over-population. When one thinks that there is ample room 
on this planet, given the normal physiological rate of unfettered 
increase—about five or six in a family—for the growth of popula- 
tion during centuries to come, it seems strange that an immoral 
practice should be urged upon us now as a safeguard against 
a very remote and largely hypothetical danger. The reviewer's 
other reason is even less logical—‘‘ Contraception [he says], 
whether right or wrong, has come to stay.”” That means, once an 
evil has become widespread, nothing should be done to stop it. 
Would the reviewer be prepared to notice favourably another 
evil practice which, just in the same sense, has “come to stay,” 
viz., abortion? Logically, he should. 

Although many non-Catholics.condemn the practice, there is 
often a note of uncertainty about their attitude, a disposition 
to admit the claims of “ hard cases"’ to allow the entrance of the 
thin end of the wedge. Only the Catholic Church proclaims, in all 
circumstances—“ Thou shalt not.” 


* Quoted in the Salford Federationist, October, 1924. 
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Recent reports of the C.T.S. will rejoice those 
The a who know that, to counteract bad literature, 
the ets. we must produce and spread that which is 
good. Membership is steadily increasing, and 
the Society, which, less than four years ago, had about 1,700 
effective members, now (at the end of September) numbers 
15,345. We doubt whether any Catholic society in this country 
has ever grown so rapidly. Its finances, severely strained by 
the needs of its Forward Movement, the provision of new 
premises, etc., are now normal, and show perfect financial sound- 
ness. Its output of literature, in consequence, is growing 
steadily, and it now produces on an average two pamphlets a 
week. Better still, its distribution, hitherto a somewhat weak 
spot, has lately much improved. Its vigorous Branches in the 
North have noticeably increased the demand, as also has the 
more attractive get-up of the pamphlets. It is said that the 
Westminster Cathedral box averaged a sale of 2,000 a week 
during August! But an immense amount still remains to be 
done before Catholic England can be said to have realized what 
an asset for the conversion of the country the C.T.S. is. It has 
only reached a little more than half the membership it aims 
at, and, as for distribution, there are over a thousand public 
churches in England alone where no C.T.S. literature is sold! 
There are only 800 church-door cases at work, and of these 
only 200 are in any way effective. What a tale of disillusion- 
ment, or perhaps apathy, that suggests! However, increase of 
membership means extension of zeal, and we hope that, long be- 
fore the Forward Movement marks time, the reproach will be 
washed out. 
THE EDITOR. 


NOTE. Londoners interested in the Church’s attitude towards 
Spiritualism may find it profitable to attend a lecture by 
the Rev. H. Thurston, S.J., on “Communicating with the 
Dead,” which will be delivered at the St. Marylebone Hall 
on December oth at 8 p.m. Tickets, §s., 2s. 6d., and Is., 
from St. Joan’s Social and Political Alliance, Room 22, 

55, Berners Street, W.1. 
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NOTES ON THE PRESS 


IIl NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Assumption, The, and Doctrinal Development [H. G. Hughes in Dudlin 
Review, Oct., 1924, p. 263). 

Dancing, Evil Aspects of Modern [E. Bruehl, D.D., in Homiéletic Review, 
Oct., 1924, p. I]. 

Infallibility of the Church [C. F. Cremia, S.T.L., in Zcclestastical 
Review, Sept., 1924, p. 225]. 

Lotteries for Church Purpose, Ethics of [Southwark Record, Oct., 1924, 
p. 267). 

Morality, Single Standard of [M. Fletcher in Catholic Woman's Outlook, 
Oct., 1924, p. 147]. 

Prophecy and Second Sight : Parallels and Contrasts [P. M. Northcote, 
Ph.D., in Homiletic Review, Oct., 1924, p. 24]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglican Episcopacy not valid [Rev. H. E. G. Rope in Catholic Times, 
Oct. 25, 1924, p. 5]. 

Bad Literature: Need of legislation against [Catholic Medical Guardian, 
Oct., 1924, P. 99]. 

Birth-Control, ery of [Mrs. M. Hewitt in Catholic Woman's Out- 
look, Oct., 1924, p. 105]. 

Catholicism and Politics in France [M. Wilkinson in CAristian Democrat, 
Oct., 1924, p. 150]. 

Coulton’s, Mr. G. G., Controversial Methods [L. J. Walker, S.J., in Dudlin 
Review, Oct., 1924, p. ” 188]. 

England, a Pagan Country [7ad/et, Oct. 11, 1924, p. 460). 

Neo-Malthusian Immorality [V. McNabb, O. P., in Catholic Times, Oct. 
25, 1924, Pp. 12). 

Obscenity in Modern Irish Fiction ; Condemnation of [Eoin Ua Math- 
ghamhna in /rish Monthly, Nov., 1924, p- 569). 

Persecution in Franee: Cardinals’ protest, reflected in French Press 
[Documentation Catholique, Oct. 11, 1924, P- 579]. 

Science and Religion; no Conflict between {Catholic Medical Guardian, 
Oct., 1924, p. 102]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Family Endowment [Mrs. Sanderson Furniss in Catholic Woman's 
Outlook, Oct., 1924, p. 92 : J.K. in Month, Nov., 1924, Pp. 445). 
France, Anatole, Catholic Estimate of {R. J. Dingle in Month, Nov., 


1924. P. 409]. 
— “Catholics, How to unite [A. Bessiéres in Etudes, Oct. 20, 1924, 


Pp. 129). 

Greek Schism: the Velehrad Congress, 1924 [Félix Donan in Etudes, 
Oct. 5, 1924, p. 85]. 

Holy Name Convention, First National in U.S.A. [T. Schwertner, O.P., 
in America, Oct. 11, 1924, p. 609]. 

Priests and Social Work {J. Canavan, S.J., in Homiletic Review, Oct., 
1924, p- 9]. 

Secret Societies in France [H. du Passage, S.J., in Etudes, Oct. 20, 


1924, p. 156). 















REVIEWS 


1—THE LAST SUPPER AND CALVARY! 






N this brochure reprinted from the American Ecclesiastical 

Review, Father de la Taille admirably, and with much cour- 
tesy, answers the objections of the critics of the theory of the 
essence of the Mass set forth with much learning and erudition 
in “ Mysterium Fidei.” He begins his reply with a very clear 
exposition of the doctrine of the Mass that he defends and holds. 
He deals first of all with the objections of Rev. V. McNabb, 
O.P., in Blackfriars, September, 1923, pp. 1086 ff. According 
to this writer the exposition of Father de la Taille is false, 
an evacuatio crucis, and in Blackfriars, October, 1924, p. 399, 
he writes: “ Note the (materially if not formally) blasphemous 
idea that the Saviour of the world in the very act of redeeming 
the world was a priest only per accidens and a victim fer se.” 
Would it not be better to let competent ecclesiastical authority 
do its own work? Father McNabb’s chief objection appears 
to be that Father de la Taille teaches that the Last Supper and 
Calvary are numerically one sacrifice. “If, according to Pére 
de la Taille (and St. Thomas), the sacrifice is perfected [in 
Holy Mass] by the consecration alone, the Last Supper is a true 
and perfect sacrifice. Everything necessary for the sacrifice is 
present—oblation and the separate consecrations of the real 
Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. It is quite evident that the 
Last Supper was a sacrifice, no more and no less than Holy Mass. 
Therefore, unless we are to say that Holy Mass is only an essen- 
tial part of a sacrifice, we must also say that the Last Supper 
was a true and complete sacrifice.” (Blackfriars, 1096.) 

To this Father de la Taille replies: “* The double consecration 
would have been in the Last Supper, as it is in the Mass, a 
complete sacrifice in itself, if before the slaying, it could have 
been taken to be the oblation of a victim already slain: which 
is impossible. Therefore it was only an oblation of the victim 
to be slain. Pending the slaying, the victim was not yet in the 
full state and condition of a victim. . . . Now in the Mass the 
situation is altogether different, from the mere fact that the 
order of succession between the Passion and the Eucharist has 
been inverted, and what was then a prefiguration is now a com- 
memoration. Christ has not to be turned into a victim any more. 
He is that in Himself for ever, etc.” 

1 The Last Supper and Calvary. A Reply to Critics. By the Rev. Maurice 


de la Taille, S.J. Rome, Italy. American Ecclesiastical Review, Dolphin 
Press. 
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The Rev. Father Swaby, O.P., carries on the discussion in 
support of Father McNabb. Father Swaby says: “ The theory 
is that our Lord made no sacerdotal oblation of Himself on 
Calvary; that the one (semel) oblation of Himself, in view 
of the bloody immolation on the cross, was made, not in His 
Passion, but at the Last Supper only.” (American LEcclesias- 
tical Review, 460.) Again, that “our Lord offered Himself 
stricte et sacerdotaliter at His Last Supper, and not in His Pas- 
sion, in ara crucis.” ( 461.) 

Father Swaby cannot have read the “ Mysterium Fidei” care- 
fully ; if he had he would have found his difficulty answered and 
see that he has unintentionally misrepresented Father de la 
Taille’s teaching. In the ‘“‘ Mysterium Fidei” we find this: 
“The oblation begun in the Supper perseveres throughout the 
whole Passion. For this is necessarily a lasting oblation, which 
once made, far from being revoked, is continually kept up 
(alitur) by the acts of the will, showing themselves forth out- 
wardly through so many actions and words of the Lord until His 
death. Wherefore there is not a single moment when the Priest, 
the very same one who celebrated (/iZavit) at the Supper, is not 
seen to carry on and sanction and ratify His own celebration 
(suam litationem), not only internally, but also externally, by 
the very shedding of His Blood.” (M.F., 102—103.) “There 
is no sacerdotal and sacrificial oblation (as distinct from a mere 
giving up of one’s life in a sacred cause), there is no sacrificial 
or sacerdotal oblation properly so called on the Cross, except 
as an extension of what has gone before at the Supper. But 
as such, as a development of the liturgical rite of the Eucharist, 
it is decidedly to be found on the Cross,”’ writes Father de la 
Taille. Space does not permit us to enter into detail as regards 
the other objections of Father Swaby. The reader will find 
them refuted by Father de la Taille. 

The brochure closes with an Appendix which contains a letter 
from the /rish Ecclesiastical Record, July, 1924, in which Father 
de la Taille easily disposes of two critics who do not seem to 
have read the work they are criticizing. 


2—THE REALISM OF PASCAL' 


HE author of this work, the late Pére Lahorgue, was a de- 
vout priest and missionary in Madagascar. Long years of 
study and meditation on the text of Pascal had convinced him 
that something like a unified system could be constructed out of 


t Le Réalisme de Pascal, par le Pere P. Lahorgue. Paris, Beauchesne. 
Pp. 317. Price, 20 fr. 
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the fragmentary remains of that versatile genius. Not, indeed, 
a completely rounded system of philosophy or apologetic, or 
again, of moral, ascetic, or mystical doctrine, but a system of 
leading ideas which may be discerned as underlying and pervad- 
ing the whole work of Pascal in all these fields. Or, to put it in 
another way, there is somewhere within the text of Pascal itself 
a key to the apparent inconsistencies of his mind. The author 
finds this in what he calls the realism of Pascal. Everything 
in Pascal’s work looks towards action. As a philosopher and 
an apologist, he cannot rest content with mere theoretical exposi- 
tion or historical verification. He passes beyond the province 
of science and speculation into the realm of practical conse- 
quences. Thus, his interest is not so much in ideas as such as in 
the effect of these upon life. He is a practical psychologist, a 
moralist, a preacher far more than a student. // veut vivre. 

This is in brief what P. Lahorgue styles the realism of 
Pascal. It is to the elucidation of this quality that the present 
sincere and suggestive study is devoted. Most readers, we 
imagine, will find the work interesting and profitable, and some, 
no doubt, will catch a spark of the author’s own enthusiasm. For 
ourselves, we confess that the high position as a Christian philo- 
sopher claimed for Pascal in his own country has always been 
matter for wonder; and we cannot help asking ourselves whether 
an English writer of similar quality would ever have attained the 
same high reputation among ourselves. We very much doubt 
it. Abstracting (as we ought) from the gifts of literary style 
and form, and considering merely the substance and content, 
it seems probable that Pascal would have found his level better 
in English than in French literature. His type of mind (what 
P, Lahorgue calls his realism) seems to us more English than 
French. Is this perhaps the secret of his influence over the 
French mind? Is it precisely his uniqueness in French litera- 
ture that constitutes his power? 

There is another accidental circumstance that has, perhaps 
unduly, enhanced the fame of Pascal. We spoke of him as a 
preacher ; and that he was, by native gift and inclination. More- 
over, he was a /ay-preacher, perhaps the greatest there has ever 
been, and with all the advantages over merely clerical rivals 
which that character confers. That is to say, he gets readers 
whom otherwise he would not get; and his readers take him for 
a man of the world, unprofessional and disinterested ; they accept 
him for his tone fully as much as for his teaching. Put the 
very same teaching into what we may call legitimate sermon- 
form, and it will lose more than half its appeal. Massillon 
or Bourdaloue, Bishop Butler or Cardinal Newman, simply would 
not get the hearing that Pascal has obtained, although their 
message might be in itself truer, more profound and more mov- 
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ing than his. They might be theological classics, and, on their 
merits, literary classics. But they would not be generally read 
by the educated world. 

We say this, not with any view of disparaging such works 
as the present; but merely by way of pointing out how capri- 
cious a thing literary reputation is, and the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing carefully between literary prestige and absolute 
philosophical merit. Pascal's reputation being what it is, 
P, Lahorgue and others do well to labour at the exposition of 
his ideas, in so far as these are Catholic, for the benefit of 
seekers after truth who may be drawn towards the Faith by their 
admiration for the great writer, We gladly admit this, though, 
for our own part, we think this admiration excessive. Pére 
Lahorgue himself is no hero-worshipper, however, and deals with 
the defects of his subject—his proud stubbornness, his dis- 
obedience to the Holy See, his bitterness towards opponents, in 
a spirit of perfect candour and justice—qualities which are, in- 
deed, conspicuous throughout the whole of this work. 


3—CHRIST AND THE CRITICS! 


HIS work is accurately described in its sub-title as “A 

defence of the Divinity of Jesus against the attacks of 
modern sceptical criticism.”’” In fact, the author surveys the 
entire work of the rationalistic and the Liberal Protestant schools 
of criticism. It is a work of immense erudition, the index of 
authorities cited numbering more than four hundred names. This 
stock of learning has been used with masterly skill, and the 
arrangement of the work impresses us no less than its exhaustive 
fulness. The problem is thus expressed in the author’s own 
words : 


Whoever has come into close touch with modern liberal 
criticism—and it is against this that every defence of Christ 
must be to-day directed—will confess that the problems 
of the consciousness and personal testimony of our Lord 
have forced, and are still forcing, all other problems into 
the background. Did Jesus really know, and did He really 
confess that He was the Christ? Whence comes His Mes- 
sianic consciousness? What is the nature of it? What 
did He think of His Messianic activity and character? 
Did He mean to imply that He was absolutely a super- 
natural, divine Being or not? Did He conceive Himself 


1 By Dr. Hilarin Felder, O.M.Cap. Vol. I. Translated from the German 
by John L. Stoddard. Burns, Oates and Washbourne. Pp. 425. Price, 12s. 6d. 
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to be the son of God in the strict, metaphysical sense, or has 
the divine Christology of the Church’s faith been formed 
only gradually under the influence of Pauline, synoptical 
and Johannine ideas? 


Such is the problem: What did Jesus of Nazareth think and 
say of Himself? The answer to this question involves a study 
of the character of our historical information concerning Christ 
—the genuineness and the credibility of the Gospels. In dealing 
with this question, the author has of course to go over very, 
familiar ground. This occupies about a hundred pages of the 
present volume. The remaining three hundred are taken up 
with an examination of the evidence as to the Messianic and the 
Divine consciousness of Christ, Every student of theology knows 
how every step in this long and elaborate argument has been 
debated and controverted: how jealously the Gospel text has 
been examined, how ingeniously and often how audaciously its 
plainest testimony has been rejected or explained away. In the 
whole range of scholarship there is nothing to compare with 
the keenness and the fury of this debate. And the result? Dr. 
Felder’s pages show us how, by the very weapon of criticism 
itself, Catholic tradition has been substantially vindicated at 
every point, and how vain is the contention that either St. Paul, 
or the evangelists, or the Church have in any way falsified the 
teaching of their Master concerning His Person and Mission. 
The reader who goes through this volume will assuredly agree 
with Dr. Felder’s concluding words: ; 


Thus do the desperate efforts of modern unbelief to deny 
the Messianic and Divine consciousness of Jesus lead irre- 
sistibly back to the conviction that Jesus Himself was con- 
scious of being the Messianic Redeemer and true Son of 
God, and proclaimed Himself as such. 


One friendly reviewer of this work has ventured mildly to 
deprecate the conscientious thoroughness of Dr. Felder's critic- 
ism, Strauss and Baur are dead; let them rest in peace. Why 
drag into the light again theories and hypotheses which no sane 
critic of the present day would dream of defending? We dissent 
entirely from this criticism. First, because, as Dr. Felder points 
out, the essential spirit of rationalism and liberal Protestantism 
has not changed since the palmy days of the Tubingen school. 
It is too early just yet to plead for a kindly oblivion of that 
pretentious imposture, Oblivion was the last thing these men 
sought for themselves. Then again, it must be remembered that 
the failure of the critics has enormously strengthened the apolo- 
getic position of the Catholic student; and in no other way 
can this be made clear than by a patient following out of the 
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whole controversy in all its twistings and turnings. On this 
account the names of many heretics and pedants and intellectual 
eccentrics of all sorts are preserved in history (as W. James once 
put it) like flies in amber. Dr. Felder has made a rare col- 
lection of dead flies. 

We conclude with a word of hearty congratulation to the 
translator, who has put all Catholics into his debt by giving 
us so readable an English version of this work. We trust that 
Vol. II. will soon also be in our hands, in which the author 
discusses “ the evidence given by Jesus Himself for His Messiah- 
ship and Divinity."" The two volumes together will surely form 
a work of unique value in English both for the Catholic theo- 
logical student and for the educated layman. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


T was to be expected that Father M. Priimmer’s standard Manuale 

Theologiae Moralis (3 vols. Herder: 41s. 6d.), which first appeared 
coincidently with the Great War, should like so many others, be brought 
up to date and into accord with the New Codex. In this third edition 
the learned Dominican has also expanded the more general and theoreti- 
cal part of his work, which for clearness of exposition and soundness of 
principle ranks high amongst modern manuals. The author excels in 
the historical knowledge of his subject, and, before giving his judgment 
on any disputed point, examines exhaustively and fairly all that his 
predecessors and even his contemporaries have written. A useful appre- 
ciation of the chief writers on Moral Theology stands as an introduction. 

No less excellent is the English adaptation, by Mr. Arthur Preuss, 
of a German treatise of Father Koch's, which is issued in five volumes as 
a Handbook of Moral Theology. The fifth volume (Herder: $3.00 net), 
finishing the work, deals with ‘“‘ Man's duties to his fellow-men.” We 
have previously commended this handbook for its bold and refreshing 
departure from the ordinary stereotyped arrangement of the Latin text- 
books, whereby, after discussion of the nature and object of morality, 
of the character of sin and of God's remedies for sin, the subject is 
naturally divided into man's duties towards God, himself and his neigh- 
bour. Original in arrangement, the work is ‘also arresting by its 
modernity, taking full account of modern difficulties and problems, and 
constantly quoting modern authorities in notes and bibliographies. A 
capital Index makes the whole work very accessible. 

Father Hector Papi, S.J., is already known for several treatises on 
the Code, relating to the religious state. His new volume, Religious in 
Church Law (Kenedy: $2.75), discusses not only the section of the 
Code devoted to Religious, but also all regulations concerning them to 
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be found in other sections. The convenient alphabetical arrangement 
facilitates ready reference and a full index of Canons dealt with is ap- 
pended. Many religious superiors will bless the author for this practical 
handbook. 

We have received the second, third and fourth “ Course ” in Religion 
(Macmillan Co.: 3s., 4s. 6d., 4s. 6d.), by Dr. MacEachen, of the Catholic 
University of America. In the absence of the first, which presumably con- 
tained the plan of the work, it is not easy to say for certain how the 
“Course” is to be followed, and whether it is meant for teachers only or 
to be put into the hands of pupils as well. But a certain gradation 
is observable, and a greater fulness of treatment in successive volumes 
which are written throughout in clear and simple language. 

In Notre Parenté avec les Personnes divines (Bureaux de l'Apétre 
du Foyer, Saint Etienne: Price 7 fr.), Pére Dorsay, C.SS.R., must be 
congratulated on producing a model spiritual book—scriptural in inspira- 
tion, theological in treatment, logical in exposition, and at once original, 
orthodox and pious. It has done a very real service to that increasing 
number of souls to whom the practice of mental prayer has brought 
a fuller appreciation of the soul’s kinship with the Divine Persons. 
The book is essentially a demonstration of the thesis “ que l’incorpora- 
tion 4 la sainte humanité du Christ fait entrer les élus dans la parenté 
des divines Personnes” (p. 164), but its main value to the ordinary 
reader, in search for daily food for the soul, is the enlightened unction 
which pervades each chapter. The study of the three divine Persons, 
as, respectively, Father, Brother and Life, is only equalled by the lofty 
discussion of our incorporation in the Mystical Body of Christ. Both as 
a contribution to mystical theology and as a series of spiritual readings 
this work deserves the very highest commendations. 


In introducing to French readers Eadmer’s famous defence of the. 


Immaculate Conception in the early twelfth century, Dom B. del Marmol 
of Maredsous has made the critical edition of the text, issued by Fathers 
Thurston and Slater in 1904, the basis of his translation. His La Con- 
ception Immaculée de la Vierge Marie, par Eadmer (Lethielleux: 2.50 fr.) 
is prefaced by a scholarly introduction, detailing the prevalence of this 
devotion in twelfth-century England and the immense influence of Ead- 
mer’s Tract in promoting it throughout the world. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


A translator's task, always difficult enough, becomes much more so 
when the original text abounds in technical words and phrases. Mr. 
Bullough is to be congratulated on two things, both admirable, in his 
translation of Ze 7'homisme, namely, his choice of terms and his style. 
In The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas: Authorized Translation 
from the third revised edition of Ze 7 homisme by Etienne Gilson, trans- 
lated by Edward Bullough, M.A. (Heffer: 7s. 6d. net), the translation 
is “ English,” pleasantly readable and understandable. The general 
arrangement of the book with notes, references, and extensive biblio- 
graphy, all at the end of each chapter instead of the usual footnotes, 
relieves the condensed and closely-argued matter of heaviness, and for 
a philosophical work, gives it a light and attractive appearance. Etienne 
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Gilson, from the vast amount of material at his disposal, selects and 
arranges the arguments with more than ordinary skill, and the result 
is a well-ordered unity. St. Thomas’ thesis that “the sole object of 
all Philosophy is God" grows clearer and more forcible through the 
various chapters on Existence and Attributes of God, Creation, The 
Angels, Soul and Body, Intellect, Will, The Last End. The second 
chapter, on “ Faith and Reason,” is one of the best in the book. The 
author follows St. Thomas very closely, frequently quoting with clear 
references, so that it would be difficult to deny that the arguments are 
a faithful exposition of St. Thomas’ philosophy. Although in his preface 
the author hopes his book will “ contribute to a better mutual under- 
standing of cultured minds,” the lines of argument taken here and 
there are not quite convincing, particularly on Evil and God's Knowledge. 
It is just on such finer points as these, and not on the main issues, that 
“cultured minds " do not agree in interpreting the Thomistic writings. 


APOLOGETIC. 


An article in our present issue emphasizes the wonder which non- 
French Catholics are apt to feel on witnessing the meekness, let us 
say, with which our French brethren submit to laws which strike at the 
root of their natural liberties. Pére Henri du Passage, S.J., in L’Anti- 
cléricalisme Francais: hier et demain (“ Editions Spes,” 4.00 fr.), shows 
that, viewed historically, the question is not so simple as it appears. 
Ever since Napoleon's time rival dynasties and their rival systems of 
government have distracted and divided French Catholics, whilst the 
Church has been fettered by the Concordat, and later by definite anti- 
ecclesiastical legislation. But the fact remains, that whereas in England 
Liberal and Tory and Labour Catholics all unite in resisting unjust 
educational laws, and are active enough to make their protests effectual, 
the same zeal for the Faith, whose presence is so manifest in other 
spheres, has never enabled French Catholics to show a united front in its 
defence. Pére du Passage’s penetrating study, we may hope, will stimu- 
late them to devise some method of union. 

Pére Lucien Roure has already exposed, in Ze Merveilleux Spirite, 
the fraud in which modern Spiritism began ‘and developed. In Le 
Spiritisme d’Aujourd’hui et d’Hier (Beauchesne: 5.00 fr.) he continues to 
discuss the later progress of the foolish cult, which in his view has 
at last reached its climax, and is on the down grade. He doesn’t think 
much of the philosophical equipment of the chief believers in Spiritism 
amongst us, and has an easy task in disposing of the: crudities of 
Raymond and The New Revelation. A useful little book, considering 
and condemning the latest development of this evil practice. 

Professor Gabriel Brunhes in Christianisme et Catholicisme (Beau- 
chesne: 12.00fr.) has written a very persuasive book which, if God 
wished to save His people by reasoning, would bring many thousahds 
into His fold. Noting that the crux of the “ Malines conversations ” 
was the nature of the Church, he sets himself to make this plain in orderly 
fashion, contrasting the ideal as realized in Catholicism with the distorted 
forms of non-Catholic Christianity. The various attempts at Christian 
unity which our times have witnessed are adequately discussed and ap- 
praised in a volume which should help much to dissipate error. 
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Both the Catholic Evidence Guild and the Missionary Society will 
find much to interest them in Campaigning for Christ (Pilot Publishing 
Co., Boston: $2.00), which records a 13,000 mile motor-tour accomplished 
by the President and Secretary of the American Catholic Truth Guild, 
the veteran lay-preachers, Mrs. Martha Avery and Mr. David Goldstein, 
who, as is well known, are both converts from anti-Christian Socialism. 
The book not only describes the incidents of their campaign, which 
lasted seven years, but gives a digest of the chief topics discussed, and 
the vast variety of error met with. Thus it contains a storehouse of 
illustrative facts, and a complete compendium of Christian teaching. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


So numerous are the books written about Our Blessed Lady that 
they form a whole literature by themselves. Fathers of the Church, 
doctors, theologians, mystics, ascetical writers, sacred orators, have sung 
the praises of Christ’s Mother,.and this in a manner so exhaustive that 
he who would discover a new vein in the rich mine of her glories is 
faced with an impasse. Pére Garriguet, the author of La Vierge Marie 
(Téqui: to fr.), now in its fifth edition, assures us in the preface that 
he fully realizes this, and that his sole aim is to recapitulate the doc- 
trine of the Masters and render it accessible to all. Nor has it been 
his ambition to produce a work of lofty erudition or a learned critical 
study: he set himself the task of composing a work of exposition, 
clear, simple and methodical, endeavouring to cater for every type of 
reader, even those least familiar with theological questions. In accom- 
plishing this task he has succeeded admirably, and his book forms a com- 
plete and compact “ manual,” which should contribute greatly to a more 
intimate knowledge of our Heavenly Mother and therefore stimulate her 
clients to greater love and devotion,not merely in seminaries—in view 
of which especially it was written—and in religious communities, but 
also among the Faithful in general. It is certainly a veritable store- 
house for preachers. 

Father F. X. Lasance never tires of the compilation of prayer-books. 
His latest is Our Lady Book (B.O. & W.: 7s. 6d.), which is especially 
dedicated to the “ Children of Mary,” and contains, besides the ordinary 
prayers, a vast variety of reflections and devotions which have the 
Mother of Divine Grace for their subject. 

The sick-bed gives leisune for reflection, and reflection in the circum- 
stances may be very salutary. Certainly it will be so, if the sick person, 
under the guidance of Canon S. Decorne in Dans la Chambre du Malade 
(Téqui: 7.00 fr.), learns to attach a religious significance to the vari- 
ous articles which go to furnish the sick-room, the various remedies 
prescribed for the illness, and the various classes of people who visit him. 
A third edition shows that many sick folk have already profited by 
these wise and ingenious counsels. 

Spiritual growth follows the analogy of physical, and needs nourish- 
ment, care and exercise. M. l’'Abbé Boumard has planned what we 
may call a systematic dietary and course of treatment in his Formation 
Chrétienne de 1’ Ame (Lethielleux: 5.00 fr.), of which the first two volumes 
of four, called generically, Avis de Piété, have reached us. The per- 
sonality of our Lord is first of all proposed as our Model, then the 
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fundamental truths as the basis of the spiritual edifice, and then a 
sketch of how the ordinary events of the day may be sanctified. The 
second series discusses prayer, faults and virtues. An excellent aid to 
memory for the instructor of Christian Youth. 

Under the quaint title, God’s Book of the Holy Child (B.O. & W.: 
2s. 6d.), Sister Marie Ellerker, O.S.D., publishes some pleasing studies 
of our Lord’s Infancy and Youth for the guidance and instruction of 
children. Prettily illustrated, it should make an excellent Christmas gift. 

Some sixty years after its first appearance Messrs. Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne have reprinted St. Alphonsus Liguori’s The Mysteries of 
the Faith (Price 6s.), originally edited by Bishop Coffin of Southwark, 
a compendium of devout discourses, prayers and meditations, mainly 
concerned with the Passion. They have been long out of print in Eng- 
lish, but time has not cooled the fervour of these outpourings of a saintly 
heart, fired with a vision not granted to the average man. This was the 
first of a series of translations of St. Alphonsus’s works: we are not told 
whether the rest will also be re-issued. 

The eminent and venerable Paulist Missioner, Father Walter Elliott, 
has done a great service to a wide audience by publishing the fruits 
of many year’s experience under the title A Retreat for Priests (Apos- 
tolic Mission House: $1.60). The meditations are distinguished by deep 
thought, illustrated by modern instances and pervaded by genuine piety. 
After a consideration of the fundamental things of faith, Father Elliott 
considers the whole range of priestly qualities and duties, so that his doc- 
trine issues immediately into practice. 

As is well known, Father Elliott is the founder of that admirable in- 
stitution, the Apostolic Mission House of Washington, the first object 
of which is to train missioners for work amongst non-Catholics. He 
has embodied his experiences in a compendious Manual for Missions 
(Apostolic Mission House: $1.00), which, mutatis mutandis, should prove 
invaluable to the clergy over here. It goes into great detail, both as re- 
gards subjects and methods and accessories, and shows how devotedly 
and carefully its author has practised what he teaches. 

After publishing many meditation books for particular seasons of the 
year, and incidentally showing her competence in the difficult art of direct- 
ing and suggesting thought on deep spiritual things, Mother St. Paul 
has taken the “ Spiritual Exercises " for her theme and developed them 
in an eight-days Retreat, called Societas Christi (Longmans: 6s. net). 
It is thoroughly Ignatian, and methodically arranged so as to suit those 
who make their retreats privately and feel the help of an “ apparatus "’: 
a good book, therefore, for beginners and for people living in the world. 

A new edition of M.l’'Abbé Henri Perreyve’s Méditations sur les 
Saints Ordres (Téqui: 1.50 fv.) will be found profitable by ecclesiastical 
students, and also by those who have long passed their student days 
but wish to recall and renew their first fervour. 

Pére Pierre Charles, S.J., has brought to a close his threefold series of 
meditations to which he has given the attractive title, La Priére de toutes 
les heures (Beyaert: 5.00 fr. the series). They are short but suggestive 
developments of short but pregnant sayings of our Lord, showing what 
a wealth of spiritual significance is contained in the Gospel teaching, 
and how apposite it is to our times and to all time. The series is pro- 
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gressive, leading the soul higher and higher to the end which is union 
with God, here and now, by mind and heart and will. 

The thousands who have nourished their spiritual life, especially in 
their younger days, on the series of brightly-written and highly-practical 
devotional treatises written by Mother Mary Loyola of the Bar Convent, 
York, will rejoice that her gifts of deep insight and lucid expression 
are just as conspicuous in her latest volume as in the earlier ones. With 
the Church (B.O. & W.: 7s. 6d.), the first book of which comprises the 
period from Advent to the Ascension, follows the round of the Christian 
seasons and festivals in a succession of devout reflections, elaborating 
their meaning, emphasizing their lessons, applying their doctrine, draw- 
ing out with never-failing freshness from all the resources of study and 
experiences the inexhaustible riches of Christ. 

The shortage of priests in France, caused as much by her own anti- 
Christian Government as by the arms of her late foes, has necessitated 
extraordinary exertions on the part of her prelates to supply the de- 
ficiency. What has been done in the diocese of Versailles is detailed by 
M.1’Abbé J. Millot, Vicar-General of that diocese, in a collection of 
annual reports made by him on that subject called L’(Euvre des Vocations 
(Téqui: 3.00 fr.). The work, which seems to have been eminently suc- 
cessful, is remarkable for the very practical measures adopted: that of 
providing food for the various seminaries by organized voluntary offer- 
ings from Catholic Farmers’ Unions not being the least ingenious. 


HOMILETIC. 

A volume of posthumous discourses, entitled Sermons (Téqui: 6.00 fr.), 
by the Abbé Henri Perreyve, now in its seventh edition, shows that, 
after more than half a century, the orator is still felt to have a message 
for his countrymen. 

A still more celebrated preacher, the great Bossuet, has furnished 
the material for Lectures Choisies pour le temps de la Retraité (Lethiel- 
leux: 10.00 fr.), compiled by the Abbé G. C. No better spiritual reading 
for that momentous time could be imagined than the profound thought, 
vivid imagery and resounding eloquence of the Eagle of Meaux. 


HISTORICAL, 


Two further volumes (VII. and IX.) of the series of historical and 
philosophical studies in religion, published by the Faculty of Theology 
of Strasbourg University, are now to hand. Volume VII., La Faculté 
de Théologie et le Séminaire Protestant de Strasbourg (pp. 336, 15 fr.), 
by Ch. Th. Gérold, embraces the period 1803—1872, and describes the 
inception, development and achievements of this joint institution till the 
Seminary was suppressed and the Theological Faculty incorporated in 
the thoroughly Germanized University of Strasbourg after the Franco- 
Prussian War. In 1919 the French Alsatians recaptured complete con- 
trol of the University, and the learned tomes of this series give ample 
proof that something of the old spirit of French Protestantism has re- 
vived. Of more general interest is the ninth volume by Henri Strohl, 
D.Th., L’Epanouissement de la pensée religieuse de Luther de 1515 4 
1520 (pp.'424, 18 fr.}—a sequel to Vol. I—in which M. Strohl has al- 
ready traced the genesis and growth of Luther’s religious thought down 
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to 1515. The well-documented pages are evidence of the author's minute 
research among the documents and classical literature on his subject. 
No attempt is made to conceal the inconsistencies and confusions of 
Luther’s thought during these critical years, which M. Strohl attributes 
to the “ reformer's " inability to rid himself completely of the doctrine 
and language of his former beliefs. The efforts of this anarchic soul 
to find peace, as traced in these pages, do not show us the basis of a new 
religious system so much as Luther's personal religious psychology, 
and it is for this reason that M. Strohl finds in Luther's principles “a 
magnificent unity," of which he laments the deplorable lack in their 
later development. However, he has still faith in Luther's star. The 
voice of the sixteenth-century prophet and reformer, he contends, may 
again be heard to bring unity of doctrine and discipline to modern 
Protestant vagaries. This view, in face of what is happening in Germany, 
seems excessively optimistic: the prospect is hardly reassuring. 

We are glad to be able to welcome one more volume of the excellent 
series of History Source Books which the University of London is 
placing in the hands of the student; for Tudor Economic Documents, 
Vol. I. (Longmans: 15s. net), is, like the rest, not intended for the 
casual reader. We are also glad to see that Mr. R. H. Tawney has a 
share in the production of this volume: it is no disrespect to Miss Power, 
his fellow-editor, to emphasize the confidence with which his previous 
economic record inspires us. The editors tell us in the preface that 
“the series to which the book belongs precludes even a summary dis- 
cussion of the history of the period.” This is much to be regretted. 
A short running commentary would have greatly enhanced the value 
of the book. Between the letters on p. 299 and the document on p. 308, 
for instance, there is an apparent contradiction, but the contradiction 
is only apparent and the commentary we suggest would have easily 
removed it. The section on Agricultural and Rural Society is not too 
good for it leaves out several important features. For instance, the 
economic effects attendant upon the dissolution of the monasteries are 
ignored. Mr. Tawney should most certainly have inserted materials to 
illustrate this very important feature. A suitable document is to be 
found on p.251 of his own English Economic History. Two more 
volumes are to follow: we wish for the sake of the student that the 
price could have been made lower. 

The two volumes of the Calendar of the Patent Rolls (30s. each), 
embracing the years 1547—1549, are a welcome addition to the English 
Calendar of the rolls already published, the entries from 1232 to 1509 
edited in fifty-two separate volumes, those from 1509 to 1547 interspersed 
according to date in the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII. In the 
present volumes abstracts of grants of land, as was to be expected, 
occupy a considerable place; though all reference is omitted “to the 
way in which church lands come to the crown (by surrender of monas- 
teries, dissolution of chantries and the like).” The utility of the Calendar 
will be greatly increased when the promised index is published. The 
volumes may be purchased at H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2, and 28, Abingdon Street, S.W.1. 

At the present time, when we are being urgently exhorted by the 
Vicar of Christ to pray for reunion and to learn all we can about our 
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separated Eastern brethren, the appearance of Les Eglises Orientales 
et les Rites Orientaux (La Bonne Press, Paris), by Pére Janin, is 
singularly opportune. Although the author's original intention was to 
bring out the book before the War, we may be glad of the delay, for 
it has enabled him to give us an up-to-date account of the Eastern 
Churches, changed profoundly as they are by political conditions with 
which they are so intimately bound up. After an admirably clear and 
simple historical introduction, Pére Janin goes on to describe in detail 
the organization of each body, its language, rites, churches and clergy, 
with an estimate, clearly based on intimate knowledge, of its strength 
and prospects. We trust that a future edition will give us particulars 
of the Church in Russia, which the disturbed condition of that country 
in 1922 made inaccessible to the author; and surely the value of the 
book would be greatly enhanced by an index. 

The frequency with which Constantinople had previously fallen into 
schism, and the great proportion of her ecclesiastical history which she 
had cumulatively spent in separation from Rome, do not now blind us 
to the momentous nature of the great schism of East and West which 
we date from 1054. At one critical moment, the tragedy which has 
now dragged on for nearly a thousand years might have been happily 
ended within the lifetime of many who saw the first disruption. In 
Rome, Kiev et Byzance 4 la fin du XIe siécle, Rapports Religieux des 
Latins et des Gréco-Russes sous le Pontificat d’Urbain II (1088—1099) 
(Paris, Picard), Dr. Bernard Leib concentrates upon this supremely im- 
portant period when the first Crusade might have united divided Chris- 
tendom in the face of the common foe without. His fine study is scholarly, 
well documented, and shows a mastery of the contemporary authorities 
as well as of the best and latest work of modern students. The biblio- 
graphy is particularly good. This completeness of research and the 
clearness of the arrangement combine with the special interest of the 
subject in these days, an interest not less from the Russian than from the 
Greek aspect of the question of reunion, to make us sincerely grateful to 
Dr. Leib for his book. Acknowledgments are made in the preface to 
M. Ch. Diehl, Membre de l'Institut, and to Péres d’Herbigny and Viller 
of the Pontifical Oriental Institute at Rome. 

The Index to the Records of the American Catholic Historical Society 
(The Society: Philadelphia) is really a digest of the thirty-one volumes 
published by the Society during the years 1886—1920, arranged in an 
alphabetical list of persons and subjects combined. As far as one un- 
acquainted with the volumes can judge, the digest has been made with 
great care and sufficient fullness, so that a searcher may easily discover 
whether the information he is seeking is contained in the volumes, and 
where it is to be found. The compiler modestly calls the digest a work 
of love, but it also bears eloquent testimony to his patient industry; 
and future investigators of the history of the Catholic Church in America 
will owe him a debt of gratitude for his time-saving index. 

With the object of making the Order of the Passionists, founded in 
1725 by St. Paul of the Cross, better known, Father Herbert, C.P., has 
written an interesting account of the inception and progress of the Order 
in these islands, grouping the various events around the chief per- 
sonalities who had a hand in them. Hence his book, The Preachers of 
the Passion (B.O. & W.: 7s. 6d.), has for sub-title “ The Passionists of 
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the Anglo-Hibernian Province, and constitutes a sort of “menology” of 
the famous men who built up the organization in our midst. He also 
sketches the foundation of the Order, and gives a clear and attractive 
exposition of its rule and spirit. 

The well-known Church-historian, Father George Stebbing, C.SS.R., 
has furnished, in The Redemptorists (B.O. & W.: 6s.), a very readable 
account of the history of his Congregation, describing, first of all, its 
spirit and rule, and then its past fortunes, and finally its condition at the 
present day. It is an inspiring record, illustrating once more the parable 
of the Mustard-Seed. 

The second edition of Dom Jean de Hemptinne’s L’Ordre de Saint 
Benoit (Lethielleux: 4.50fr.) brings the work up to date as regards 
details which alter with time: it would not be easy to improve upon the 
insight which he brings to bear upon the spirit of the first monastic 
Order, or the grace and felicity with which he has expressed it. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The great Benedictine Congregation of St. Maur is well known be- 
cause of the learned men it produced. It is the object of the Life of 
Dom Gregoire Tarrisse, premier Supérieur Général (Lethielleux: 6.50 fr.), 
by F. Rousseau, to rescue from comparative oblivion one who by the 
sanctity of his life, the success of his administration, and his influence 
on the public life of France during the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is worthy to be ranked with the great ones of his Order. M. Rous- 
seau’s work, as befits its subject, is scholarly and well-documented. 

Among the abundance of biographies of the “ Little Flower " which 
have multiplied since her beatification, it was natural and desirable 
that one should appear in that admirable collection “ Les Saints,” which 
in La Bienheureuse Thérése de l’Enfant Jésus (Gabalda: 4.00 fr.) has 
reached its 1o3rd volume. Any biography of that short, sweet and 
simple life must needs be a devotional commentary on the ecstatic love 
that is expressed in every word and deed, and which is still expressed 
in a growing series of well-authenticated celestial favours. This the 
author, M. le Baron J. Angot des Rotours, has accomplished with more 
than average competence and discretion. 

A new edition of the life of one of the martyred hostages of the 
Commune, l'Abbé Henri Planchat (Téqui: 6.00 fr.), has been called for 
in view of the preliminaries of his beatification. His life appeared 
first in 1871, and ran through eight editions before 1895. This ninth 
edition, revised and enlarged, brings into greater prominence the high 
perfection of its subject as well as the important part he took in the 
establishment of the Congregation of the Brothers of St. Vincent de 
Paul, of which he was the first priest-member. One of his colleagues, 
M. Maurice Maignen, is the author of this edifying Life. 

The most recent Life of Saint Ignatius of Loyola (B.O. & W.: 6s. 6d.) 
is in many respects the best, for it embodies the results of the latest re- 
searches and is written by one, Father John H. Pollen, who is thoroughly 
familiar with Ignatian literature and skilled in appraising the relative 
value of the documentary sources. So it presents in small compass a 
definite and accurate sketch of the Saint’s character, and of his influence 
on his own time and on the subsequent course of human history. 

The invaluable biographical details, communicated by the Saint him- 
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self to Father Louis Gonzalez de Camara, and written down by the 
latter as they were spoken, have been published in French with critica] 
notes by Pére Eugéne Thibaut, S.J., under the title Le Récit du Pélerin: 
Autobiographie de S. Ignace de Loyola (Beyaert: 4.oofr.). This is a 
more complete edition of an earlier translation in 1922. English readers 
have had the same document, translated into their own tongue, called 
The Testament of Ignatius Loyola, before them since 1900, but Pére 
Thibaut’s notes add much to the interest of the work, which is of course 
of the very first importance in the history of the Saint. 

Father Martindale has drawn deeply on his store of classical and 
theological knowledge in his Princes of the People. II. St. Paul (B.O. 
and W.: 6s.), with the result that the story is full of interest and instruc- 
tion. Nowhere amongst English Catholic literature does there exist 
a study of the Apostle comparable to this. It illustrates its subject 
by his religion, his environment, his times, and, above all, by his letters. 
Not even in the Westminster Version, which cannot paraphrase or inter- 
polate, is the meaning of those wonderful outpourings more clearly 
determined. Fitted in harmoniously with the events of St. Paul’s career, 
and thus read in the light of their occasion, the Epistles lose much of 
their obscurity and become human (as well as divine) documents. We 
think this masterly sketch will give a great impetus to the study of St. 
Paul amongst us to the immense benefit of the Faith. 

Perhaps just because our own generation has given us so many 
admirably critical and psychological studies of the saints, many of us 
are turning again, with a new relish, to the older hagiographers. There 
is a very special interest attaching to The Life of St. Francis Xavier, from 
the Italian of Bartoli and Maffei. The first Indian Edition, by “a son 
of St. Francis Xavier " (C.N.T. Institute Press, Vepery. Madras, 1923: 
wrapper, 3s.; cloth, 5s.), is another issue of a life which Father Faber, 
in the middle of last century, did so much to make known in England. 
Edited by a native Indian priest, it has a very special local and mis- 
sionary colour by reason of .a series of modern photographic repro- 
ductions which illustrate the very places where Xavier toiled and the 
type of people among whom he lived, and whom he loved. It has often 
seemed to many that St. Francis Xavier is a symbol of ultimate apostolic 
fruitlessness. This edition will show the permanence and actuality of 
St. Francis’ energies and will give consoling proof of how sure, even 
if delayed, is the harvest in the Lord’s vineyard where there has been a 
sowing in tears and toil. Besides the original preface by Father Faber, 
there is an interesting foreword by the Indian editor, and a useful index. 

FICTION. 

The burning question of Capital v. Labour is dealt with by Father 
Martin J. Scott, S.J., in a novel called Kelly (Benziger Bros.: $1.50) 
in a fashion which illustrates the fact that Christian justice, i.e., justice 
inspired by brotherly love and good will, alone can reconcile their 
divergent claims. In other words, unless religion—man’s duties to- 
wards God and God’s purposes regarding man—is given its due influ- 
ence in human relations these will always go awry. The story is suffused 
with a genuine human interest and conveys its moral very palatably. 

VERSE. 

Lourdes is an epic subject, and Miss Louisiana Murphy is not the first 

poet who has treated it in epic form. She tells the story of Lourdes in 
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a metrical manner, which is relieved from monotony by variety of form, 
and one had almost said variety of merit. We have jingle, verse pure 
and simple, and flashes of poetry. The first is by no means the least 
successful, avoiding, as it does, the dangers of the slippery slopes of 
Parnassus. The Epic, starting with Lourdes viewed historically, rises in 
a crescendo as it treats of the present day things witnessed by the poet, 
and culminates in some concluding stanzas on the Lourdes “Ave,” in 
which art gives way to an emotion which those who have been to Lourdes, 
and fallen under the spell of the “ endless Ave,” will understand better 
than others. These stanzas are plainly intended to awaken a memory, 
and are not, as some might judge, a sideslip, such as may occur in poetic 
mountaineering. Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne have produced 
The Epic ina particularly neat and attractive form for the moderate price 
of two shillings. 

Triomphe de Saint Thomas d’Aquin, by Henri Ghéon (Editions de 
la Vie Spirituelle. Saint-Maximin.), is a play written in the style of 
the olden days when the mysteries of the Faith, as well as the stories 
of the saints, were so presented. It has been written for the sixth cen- 
tenary of the canonization of St. Thomas Aquinas and introduces the 
audience to Aristotle, as well as to the allegorical figures of Reason 
and Common-sense. The play is for a scholastic rather than a popular 
audience. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Miss Lucienne van de Caveye in Petites Messines (A. Dewit: 12 
francs) tells us the story of her work in the classroom with ten little 
maidens. We learn their names, observe their attempts to master the 
rudiments of arithmetic, see them take their first steps in history and 
geography, follow them in the serious occupation of preparing for their 
First Communion. The schoolroom, with a mistress who evidently made 
teaching a labour of love, must have been a place of delight for these 
young children. Fortunate children to have found their early adventures 
in the new world of knowledge made so attractive by one whose sym- 
pathy and understanding are conspicuous, whose methods are so fresh 
and bright. There is much in these pages which will prove suggestive. 
We are sure that this sketch of the characters and efforts of a “ petite 
classe " will afford delightful reading to all who are interested in the 
training of the very young and can appreciate the charm of a simple, 
easy and graceful style. The book has sixteen small illustrations in 
black and white. 

Padre Gemelli has exceptional qualifications for a work on moral 
theology from a medical point of view, for, besides being Rector of 
the Catholic University of Milan, he is a fully-qualified doctor and 
surgeon. Both qualifications are in evidence in Non Moechaberis: Dis- 
quisitiones Medicae in usum Confessariorum (“ Vita e Penseiro.” Milan: 
l. 12.00), the sixth edition of which shows its utility. The author does 
less than justice to Pére Eymieu, S.J., whose name is misspelt on p. 217, 
and whose great book, Ze Gouvernement de Soi-méme (now in its 43rd 
edition), is not mentioned, although its central doctrine is rightly insisted 
on by Padre Gemelli. 

In his admirable introduction to La Légende de Nostre Dame (Beyaert, 
Bruges: 6fr.) P. Nothomb, S.J., explains his motive in publishing a 
few of the stories which delighted our ancestors. It is to show the 
main lines of popular devotion to Our Lady during the Middle Ages, 
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and to encourage us to a like confidence in Mary by pointing out the 
essential unity which exists between our beliefs and those current in 
the ages of faith. The setting of the story is sometimes strange, childish, 
even grotesque, and there is often evidence of an uncritical taste for 
the marvellous, but the inner meaning of the medizval legend is sound 
both in dogma and morals. The Blessed Virgin is throughout the 
“ gloriosa Dei genitrix " possessed of an almost infinite power of inter- 
cession. She is also the “ Mater misericordiae,” always ready to reward 
anything done in her honour, however small. The tenderness of the 
ideal woman is matched by her purity and grace. The linen woven 
in the looms of Paradise is always whiter than snow. The simple 
language of the stories, with its not unpleasing archaic flavour, adds 
to the charm of this little volume, although a captious critic might 
complain of a want of variety in the tales selected and the manner 
of their treatment. 

There is a twofold purpose in The Principles of Apperception in the 
Teaching of Christ (Washington University), by Sister Marie Louis 
Hummel, A.M. (of the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur), viz., to estab- 
lish a thesis and to point a moral. The end to prove is that Christ is 
the greatest exponent of the Herbartian principles of apperception. After 
a brief but lucid historical survey of apperception in general and an 
exposition of the methods of Herbart in particular, the author convinc- 
ingly proves her point by an examination of the Life and miracles, 
the discourses, the references to the Old Testament, and the parables of 
our Lord. The whole is supported by a wealth of apposite quotation. 
Lastly follows a plea—for the imitation by all teachers of religion in 
our schools of these methods. Not infrequently, if truth be told, is the 
teaching of religious instruction haphazard, when every other subject 
is efficient. Thus we earnestly commend this appeal to all who are 
engaged in religious training and it would be well if all were to read 
this paper. It is surely reasonable to hope that the soundest principles 
of modern pedagogy should be as closely yoked to the teaching of our 
faith as it is to the secular branches of the curriculum. 

The author of Healing (S.P.C.K.: 2s. net), the Rev. M. R. Newbolt, 
who is Incumbent of St. Michael and All Angels, Brighton, has dealt 
with the subject of Spiritual Healing before, at the Brighton “ Anglo- 
Catholic" Congress. There are not many of his profession who have 
so thorough a grasp of it, in all its bearings. His book is admirable. 
A great deal of wild stuff has been written on this theme and it is good 
to meet with a man who looks soberly at it, in the perspective of 
history. He deals first with the facts and theories of Psychic Healing 
and shows how near akin the methods and results of Mr. Hickson are to 
those of the New Nancy School of which M.Coué is the wizard-in- 
chief. His criticism is temperate but none the less effective for that. 
“ False Opinions on this subjeqt,” he says, and says rightly, “ more 
easily lead to disastrous results than do errors in other fields of inquiry.” 
And again: “ Even health ought not to be purchased at the expense 
of truth, for truth, whatever its consequences, is the only sure and final 
refuge for the soul of man.” Excellent, Mr. Newbolt. In a second 
chapter the religious implications of psychic healing are studied with 
the same prudence and characteristic lucidity. But the most interesting 
chapter is the third, where Mr. Newbolt speaks of Holy Unction. He 
makes a sad little appeal for prayers that the Church (Ais Church) may 
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soon find again her missing Sacrament and the dying have the comfort 
of its graces. It is pleasant to read his remarks on the Rev. Mr. 
Puller’s rather distorted views about the Sacrament. And it is also 
pleasant to read what he has to say about Lourdes. Once again it is an 
admirable piece of work written by one who knows what he is talking 
about and whose common sense is as of fine a quality as his knowledge. 
It may be heartily commended to those who wish to know what the best 
Anglican thought is on this perplexing subject of Spiritual Healing. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Amongst the C.T.S. publications that have lately appeared, A Catholic 
Schools’ Hymn Book (8d., or to schools, in quantities, 6d. each) comes 
first in importance. It has received official approbation and its use has 
been made compulsory in Catholic elementary schools, so that we may 
look for a great improvement in congregational singing in the near 
future. After Mass and Benediction music, it provides the words and 
music of ten Latin hymns and antiphons and of over a score of English 
hymns. It is clearly printed and strongly bound, and should be a great 
boon to school authorities. 

Another aid to liturgical observance is How to Use the Missal (2d.), 
an explanation for the laity by E.B. The Divine Lover (2d.), by Pére 
P. Charles, is a translation of select portions of an informal meditation- 
book noticed elsewhere in this issue. St. Teresa (2d.), by David Lewis, 
is a reprint of a well-known biography. Letters to an Anglican Nun 
(2d.), by the Rev. J. H. Stewart, owe their title to the fact of their 
genuineness. There is nothing specifically different in this clear exposi- 
tion of Catholic claims, because of the person to whom it is addressed. 
The Rectory Ghost (2d.) is a bright little tale from the skilled pen of 
Miss G. V. Christmas. The Office of Compline (2d.) for Sundays and 
Festivals, with notes and translation by Father C. C. Martindale, is a use- 
ful addition to the liturgical series. The favourite Little Book of Indul- 
genced Prayers (2d.) has been issued in an enlarged edition. A C.A.S. 
leaflet, No. 6, contains Mr. Belloc’s crushing reply to Dean Inge’s Zven- 
ing Express attack on Catholicism (2s. per 100). 

Mr. J. P. R. Lyell, in The Sentence of Pontius Pilate (Grafton and 
Co.: 2s. net), discusses an interesting old Spanish pamphlet published 
in 1583 and purporting to be a translation of the judgment officially 
pronounced by Pilate against our Lord. In spite of its obviously apocry- 
phal character, the author rightly thinks that it is worth preserving 
amongst the literature connected with the great drama of our redemption. 

The Catholic Mind (America Press: 5 cents) for September 22nd 
and October 8th preserves a very useful article by V. McEvoy, O.P., on 
the present state of the Evolutionary problem, and a lecture by G. O'Neill 
S.J., on “ Catholic Activity in English Literature.” 

M. Pierre Marietti of Turin has published a series of little devotional 
works in French, prettily printed, the names and prices of which are— 
Petit Office on Semaine du Sacré-Cour (35 cents), Dix Jours avec le 
Sacré-Coeur (50 c)., Dix Jours en l’honneur de la B. Scour Thérése (75 c.), 
Une Semaine aux Pieds du Sacré-Ceeur (55 c.). 

The Edinburgh Review for October, which is published by Messrs. 
Longmans and Co., contains fittingly enough a detailed history of that 
great publishing house, which celebrates its second centenary this month, 
from the pen of Mr. Harold Cox, the Editor. 


. 
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